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Students trained on South Bend 10” Lathes will 


a r € € r encounter endless duplicates of these old friends 


throughout industry. The skills acquired upon them are per- 





manent—retraining on the job is eliminated. Since South Bend 


M c t € S 10” Lathes cost no more than ordinary lathes that have 


much less to offer, why don’t you take advantage of them? 


They will make teaching easier for you, and more effective 


for your pupils. Mail the coupon for complete information. 








South Bend 10” Lathes in U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. 


South Bend Lathe, South Bend 22, Indiana 


Please send information on 10” Lathes 
and also 9” to 16-24” Lathes, Shapers, Milling Machines 
Drill Presses, Pedestal Grinders (please check). 


SOUTH BEND 


Name____ 


Address____ 





City & Zone_ : ; State 





And Away Well Go... 


OFF to BUFFALO 


AUGUST 11-15 








MAKE YOUR PLANS AND 
RESERVATIONS NOW! 








Map Key Single Double 

1 BUFFALO $5.25 up $8.50 up 
Washington & Swan Sts. 

2  GRAYSTONE 4.00 up 5.50 up 
Johnson Pk 

3 LAFAYETTE 5.50 up 9.00 up 
Washington & Clinton 

5 MARKEEN 4.00 up 659 up 
Main at Utica 

19 MIDTOWN 4.00 up 6.00 up 
430 Delaware Ave. 

4 LENOX 6.00 up 8.50 up 
North near Delaware 

6 *RICHFORD 3.50 up 6.00 up 
210 Delaware Ave. 

7 SHERATON 6.85 up 9.35 up 
715 Delaware Ave. 

8 **STATLER 6.50 up 9.00 up 
Delaware Ave. 

9  STUYVESANT 7.00 up 10.00 up 
245 Elmwood Ave. 

10 *TOURAINE 6.00 up = 7.50 up 
274 Delaware Ave. 

11 WESTBROOK 7.00 up 10.00 up 
675 Delaware Ave. 

12 *WORTH 3.00 up 5.00 up 
200 Main Street 

18 *GENESEE 3.50 up 6.00 up 
309 Pearl St. 

Motels not on map: 

KENTON MANOR COURT 7.00 up 9.00 up 

2075 Sheridan Drive 

MOHAWK MANOR 6.00 up _—-10.00 up 


Motorist Hotel, Main at Michigan Aves. 


PEACE BRIDGE MOTEL 8.00 up 10.00 up 
Porter & Lakeview 

TOWN HOUSE 7.00 up 10.00 
24 High St. 


Twin 
$12.00 up 


7.50 up 
10.00 up 
9.00 up 
8.00 up 
9.00 up 
7.25 up 
10.35 up 
10.00 up 
11.00 up 
9.50 up 
11.00 up 
7.50 up 


7.00 up 


10.00 up 
10.00 up 
13.00 up 


12.00 up 


Suites 
$20.00 up 


22.00 up 


15.00 


10.00 up 
11.00 

14.00 up 
22.50 up 
15.00 up 
12.00 up 


14.00 up 


“In addition to private baths these hotels also have rooms with 


adjoining baths, or without baths. 
**Headquarters hotel. 
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| Mail to: Mrs. Evelyn McCarthy, Housing Committee, 

| 155 Franklin St., 

Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


| Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: 


| First Choice 


| Second Choice 

| Third Choice Steet ote 

. ae ee Single room @ 

| ae Double bedroom @ $ 

| _.Twin bedroom @ $ f 


ee a a 


$_ 


f My Field: of Service —_______ ; 


| NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 


MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 








| 





Used and Praised in Hundreds of Schools! 


BERGER “all-in-one” Drafting Kits 


All needed drafting 
tools combined in this 
one easy-to-carry case! 
Students come to class 
fully equipped, don’t 
have to beg the loan of 
a protractor, a triangle 
or scale. Sessions get 
under way promptly! 
Instructors in hundreds 
of schools say it’s to- 
day’s indispensable 
teaching aid. Tell your 
students about it. 













Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest...and most reliable 
... firm in the School Shop 
Supply Field. 




















YOUR CHOICE OF 8 DIFFERENT PATTERSON BROTHERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
DRAWING SETS — PLUS YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 








Protractor French Curve 
Engineer's Scale Draftsman’s Tape 
2 Architect's Scale Pencil Pointer 
gia oe 8” Triangle (45°-90°) 2 Drawing Pencils 
Berger Drawing Set #510 10” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers Abraham 
plus complete kit: $10.50 All in attractive, durable, 12” x 16” 3-way 


buy temple kit at same ments for papers. Opens to 16” x 24”. 
low price. Prices for Complete Kits: $7.86 to $18.90 


New Economy Size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58 E L EH c L R I C I - » 4 


Choice of Drawing Sets . . . plus 





3 zipper carrying case of scuffproof, waterproof M a r u 
Prices quoted are for 6 or Texon with slide-in handles. Inner compart- S) 
more kits. Instructors may ; I 








Protractor French Curve In handy 10” x 14” zip- A a 

12” Triangular Scale Pencil Pointer per ares case of Tex- NEW text by a well known author. 
6” Triangle (45°-90°) Drawing Pencil ph Bay gen For further information write: 

8” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers Opens to 14” x 20”. 


Write for literature and complete prices. 


BER F SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
fe = 
“43 WILLIAMS ST., BOSTON 19, MASS, 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS. SURVEYORS AND ORA 









PRENTICE-HALL growers citcny 





0 © 





PHILCO INAUGURATES A NEW SERVICE : 
TO HELP MEET THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN TECHNOLOGY 


PHILCO TECHNOLOGICAL CENTER 


For the first time, the vast technical training facilities and services of 
the Philco Technological Center are being made available to qualified 
individuals and organizations outside the Philco Organization. 


Prepare for a career in the dynamic, new transistor field with: 


CORRES PONDENCE COURSE ON Increase your knowledge and value in the important radar field with: 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE ON 
RANSISTORS 
Here’s I most complete and authoritative corres- RAD AR 


: , ? “4 

ffered in this dynamic ne 
ei Te covers transit i itati dence course on Radar can 
Feld It covers transistors from their basic nature This authorivative cortespon 


i icati in valuable technical knowledge in this 
<p assignee iat a aah industry. Provides wide coverage of 


Radar from theory through applications. 


“< F or additional information, write to: 


PHILCO TECHNOLOGICAL CENTER 
TECHREP DIVISION 


22ND AND LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
CENTER 
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THE COVER 


Designed by Deedra Shreffler—a 17- 
year-old Des Moines Technical High 
School art student—this month’s cover 
points up lowa’s eductaional leadership. 
John W. Studebaker, a superintendent 
of Des Moines schools who later served 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education, de- 
veloped the state’s civic forum plan of 
adult education in 1930. Read all about 
vocational and practical arts education 
in the “land where the tall corn grows,” 


ad ied pages 10-18. 


AVA Officers 


President—R. E. Bass 
Virginia Department of Education 


Past President—Eva W. Scully 
Arizona Department of Education 
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The American Vocational Journal is pub- 
lished monthly, September to May, inclusive, 
by the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents copyright by AVA. 
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“T Believe in the Future of Farming ” Louis Huffman 19 
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Industry Takes a Look at Industrial Education / 
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All members of the American Vocational Association, Inc., receive the Journal; 25 per 
cent or more of membership dues reserved for Journal. Membership applications should 
be submitted through state vocational association secretaries. Order library and non- 
member subscriptions at $3.00 a year from AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington. 














KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





LUMBER & VENEER 


> WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 

















CAN-PRO 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 






"APRONS: APPROVED BY PARENTS 
Dress yourclass in uniform protection. 


ECONOMICAL 
APRONS ARE A NECESSITY 
Shop Organization Plan. 
Full cut aprons, expertly 
constructed, 4 colors - 4 sizes 


@ Plus BONUS APRONS. Details, oa 
material samples in Circular 29 bk 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 2, time 
NO. 29 “OF 





COATS: 2 Distinctive Styles 
Expertly tailored ‘op quality 
material. Designed exclusively , 
for the Industrial Arts Teacher. 
In 5 colors Details, material 
samples in Circular 29 


‘Mhe Schoo Cyerom Folhea: 
AN-DRO 
CAN-p 


28 EAST McWILLIAMS ST 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 














CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS ~ 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Toon Sra, ong Bend: Spon, Bad 
Tools in 

Bend & Fish Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Dealers. 
> FREE 8PogeFolder ¢ 


(Est. 1936) 








FRANK 
3577 E. Tremont Ave. 


New York 65, N.Y. 





You can teach more with 
this OLIVER Saw Bench 
because it does more! 


This sturdy Saw Bench rips, cross-cuts, dadoes, 
miters with amazing accuracy. Saw arbor tilts up 
to 45°. 


Rips to 27” wide. Cross-cuts 13” wide, 
2%" thick. Anti-kick 
back catch for ut- 
“S.. most safety. Most | 
" accurate set of | 
gauges. Write for 
Bulletin No. 232D. 


| 
Oliver makes an | 
extensive line of 
sturdy machines for | 
school shops | 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. | 




















| COMMENT 


I want to thank you for sending a copy 
of the December issue of the AMER- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL in which 
you made reference on page 35 to the 
brochure, New Horizons for Second- 
ary School Teachers, published by the 
Commission. 

I found another part of this issue 
very interesting. It was my privilege 
to spend almost a year in Pakistan 
during 1953-1954 serving as a Ful- 
bright Lecturer and Consultant in 
Punjab. You can imagine how much 
I enjoyed reading your own reactions 
to your visit in Pakistan. I thought 
the analysis of the situation was very 
well done.—J. LLoyp TRUMP, Direc- 
tor, Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in 
the Secondary School. 

* * * 

I want to congratulate you on your 
contributions to the cause of vocation- 
al education through the columns of 
the JOURNAL —I thoroughly enjoy 
reading it. Especially have I enjoyec 
reading the last two issues. I have 
just finished the January issue and I 
read practically every word in it. 

I am still very much interested in 
vocational education and the JoURNAL 
helps me keep up-to-date. 

I especially want to commend to 
the reading of all homemaking teach- 
ers Mrs. Moffitt’s article on home- 
making education in Catawba County, 
N. C. (p. 14, January).—Tom 
BROWNE, former N. C. State Director 
of Vocational Education, Murfrees- 
boro, N. C. 








OFFICIAL 
AVA PINS 


Incorporating the AVA seal, 
this handsome pin (or lapel 
button), identifies you as a 
member of your professional 
organization. 


$1.25 each. Make checks 
payable to the American 
Vocational Association. 


AVA 


1010 Vermont, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 











‘Providing a 
FIRM, DURABLE 
| platform of knowledge...” 


That's what they’re saying 
about American Tech’s 
new, best-selling text— 


Electricity and 


Electronics — Basic 
Steinberg-Ford $4.50 


‘The book that teaches basic elec- 
tricity and electronics through the 
'use of more than fifty fascinating, 
inexpensive, interrelated shop 
‘eae 





‘And you'll be interested in 


| 1. Radio-Television 
| and Bas‘< Electronics 


Covers general electronics in its many 


new applications. $4.95 


2. Fundamentals of Electricity 
Up-to-date fourth edition of a perennially 
popular favorite. $3.50 


Interior Electric Wiring and 
Estimating—Part I, Residential 
Here is a gold mine of information on 
actual trade practices. $4.25 


Interior Electric Wiring and 
Estimating—Part Il, Industrial 


A companion to the above; comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute, complete. $4.95 


Send for on-approval copies! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W318, 848 E. 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Please send me on-approval copies of 
books indicated below. After as long as 
thirty days, | agree to either return them, 
or remit—less educators’ discount. 


[) Electricity and Electronics—Basic 


(1 Books encircled below. 
1 2 3 4 


Name 





Subject/Position _. 
School 
Address 
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Latest Word 


from WASHINGTON 


® THE FEBRUARY SALUTE. This month, the JOURNAL salutes IOWA. We welcome the 
opportunity to recognize the accomplishments of vocational and practical arts educa- 
tors in the Hawkeye state. We call your special attention to the cover, which was 
prepared for the JOURNAL by Deedra Shreffler, a 17-year-old art student at Des Moines 
Technical High School. The work was done under the direction of Miss Marie Brewer, 
Head, Commercial Art Department. 

®& APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL 1959. President Eisenhower's Budget for fiscal 1959 
recommends to Congress an appropriation of $33,750,081 for vocational education— 
George Barden Act. This is the same amount appropriated for the curent fiscal year. 
The recommendation includes $4,000,000 for Practical Nurse Training and $228,000 
for vocational education in the fishery trades and distributive occupations. It 
includes the full amount authorized for agriculture, distributive occupations, home 
economics, and trades and industry. 

® REPEAL OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL LAWS RECOMMENDED. In his budget message President 
Eisenhower recommended the transfer of full financial support for vocational 
education to the states as suggested by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 

He stated that "legislative proposals to carry out these and future recommendations 
of the Committee will be submitted to Congress." 

The mention of "future recommendations" indicates that the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee will in the future propose that other federal grant-in-aid programs 
be eliminated. 

The President's recommendation calls for the elimination of federal funds for 
vocational education to begin in 1960. At this writing bills have not as yet been 
introduced in Congress to implement the Joint Committee's recommendations. Some 
believe that such bills will not be submitted until after the 1958 National Governors 
Conference—to be held at Miami in May—has had opportunity to consider the proposal. 
Should a majority of the Governors vote to approve the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee proposal, the future of federal vocational funds would be in jeopardy. 

President Eisenhower's recommendation is certainly contrary to what he said 
during his first campaign for the Presidency. Ina letter to C. M. Miller, former 
State Director of Vocational Education in Kansas, he said: 

"The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw mate- 
rials. Our magnificent system of Vocational Education is constantly developing 
increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the skilled hands 
and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful wealth. 

"One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That is 
how it should be." 

At a time when the security and well-being of our nation is in danger, it is hard 
to believe that the President would recommend a program of action that would result 
in crippling America's vocational program so valuable to the defense and economy of 
the nation and the standard of living of the people. Is he receiving bad 
advice? We wonder if he knows about the great contribution vocational educators 
made during World War II? 

Bm BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF FEDERAL AID TO STATES FOR EDUCATION. You may secure a copy 
of the recent release of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
dealing with "Beneficial Effects of Federal Aid to States for Education" by writing 
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to Senator Lister Hill, Senate Office Building, Washington 25. This splendid report 
deals largely with vocational education. 





B® DEFENSE EDUCATION MEASURES. Scores of measures have been introduced in Congress a) 
to encourage and aid the development of education programs designed to strengthen 
national defense. Other bills are in the process of preparation. One such measure 
is being prepared by Senator Hill, Chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee (all Senate bills on education are referred to this Committee) and Represent- 
ative Carl Elliott, Chairman of one of the important subcommittees of the House Labor 
and Education Committee. This will likely cary a provision authorizing federal 
funds to states for developing and expanding programs of vocational education in 
occupations essential to national defense. At a time when the President of the 
United States is recommending repeal of the federal vocational education acts, it is 
encouraging to know that prominent members of Congress are willing to sponsor and 
fight for legislation that will increase funds for this important program. 

For members of National Congress, 1958 will indeed prove a trying year as they 
seek to enact education legislation that will help strengthen the economy and defense 
of our country. So many bills and proposals have been and will be introduced that 
it will be difficult for members of Congress to chart the proper course of action 
that will prove sound and workable in strengthening our nation's defense and economy. 
We are of the opinion that after all the proposals and testimony have been sub-= 
mitted and recorded, Congress will look with favor on the proposal to expand voca- 
tional education—especially in those fields which are definitely linked with and 
are important to our nation's defense progran. 























Bm RECOMMENDED READING. An excellent feature that tells in a splendid and inter- 
esting manner about the valuable area vocational programs in operation in the U.S. 
will appear in the March 1958 Farm Journal. It will be entitled "The Kind of 
Schools We Need Everywhere." Write to the Associate Editor, Richard C. Davids— 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. now to reserve an ample supply of reprints. You 
will want to place copies in the hands of law makers, school superintendents, farm 


organization leaders and others interested in the further development and improvement 
of vocational education. 
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Bm THE 1959 AVA PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. On page 7 you will find summaries of the 
professional careers of the two nominees for this office H. H. London of Missouri 
and William R. Mason of Ohio. You will also find a sample ballot. This is not to 
be used for voting. 

Shortly after receiving this JOURNAL, you will receive a letter from AVA Presi- 
dent R. E. Bass, your official ballot, a convention referendum, and an envelope 
for returning your ballot and questionnaire. To be counted, all ballots must be 
mailed in the envelope marked "Ballot" and postmarked on or before March 10, 1958. 
Official ballots will be mailed to all those whose '58 membership dues have been 
received in the AVA office on or before February 1. 

All AVA members will also have an opportunity to vote in a Convention Referendum. 
A referendum questionnaire will be enclosed with the letter from President Bass. 
This will give every AVA member an opportunity to express his preference as to the 
time of year for holding annual vocational conventions. The Executive Committee is 
anxious to know whether a majority of members prefer summer or winter conventions. 
So, please fill in the questionnaire and return it with your ballot. 




















B® THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. Page one of this JOURNAL features hotel information and 
your hotel reservation blank for the 1958 Convention in Buffalo, August 11-15. We 
hope to have an especially successful 52nd annual vocational meeting. We urge you 
to make plans now to attend—while a variety of facilities are available. 


JME Ey 7 


Executive Secretary and Editor-in-Chief 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 








For 
AVA 


President... 


HOYT H. LONDON 


oYT H. Lon- 

bornona 
farm in Fannin 
County, Texas. Aft- 
er working six years 
in the building 
trades, he went to 
North Texas State 
College from which 
he was graduated in 
1924. He received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Missouri and 
his Ph.D. from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with majors in practical arts 
and vocational education. 





Dr. London began teaching in Ok- 
lahoma. Since then he has taught in 
a trade school and junior college in 
Texas and in senior colleges in Texas, 
Ohio, Georgia, Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. 

In 1938 he was invited by the late 
Professor Selvidge to join the staff at 
the University of Missouri, where he 
is now Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion. He has charge of teacher train- 
ing in industrial arts, trades and indus- 
tries, technical education and distrib- 
utive education. 


For several years Dr. London has 
been Secretary-Treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Vocational Association and 
Chairman of its Legislative Commit- 
tee. He is a past president of the 
National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators. Currently, he is 
a member of the AVA Research and 
Publications Committee and he has 
also worked with AVA’s Legislative 
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AVA Members Will Receive Ballots by Mail. Do not use this! 














OFFICIAL BALLOT 
of 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCI 


for 


PR 
Vote for no y ngPx in the [_] before the name of 
your choic® 
H. H. LONDON 


[_] WILLIAM R. MASON 


To be counted, this OFFICIAL BALLOT must be used, returned in the 
enclosed envelope and postmarked not later than MARCH 10, 1958. 


N, INC. 


ns 








WILLIAM R. MASON 


ILLIAM R. 
MASON, 
Supervisor 

of Industrial Arts 
in Cleveland and 
AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Industrial 
Arts, has devoted 
30 years to the pro- 
motion and further 
development of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
He earned his Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree at Illinois State University 
and his Master’s at the University of 
Chicago. He has done work toward 
his doctorate at Western Reserve U. 
In Cleveland, Mr. Mason has taught 
industrial arts at the junior and senior 





Committee. For a period he was fac- 
ulty sponsor of Phi Delta Kappa at 
the University. He is a life member 
of both the NEA and the AVA. In 
recognition of his service to practical 
arts and vocational education, he was 
given an Outstanding Service Award 
by the AVA in 1956. ' 

A frequent contributor to profes- 
sional journals, Dr. London addresses 
numerous state, regional and national 
meetings. He is listed in Who’s Who 
in America. 

His only daughter is a high school 
teacher in Michigan; one son will 
graduate from the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine at the University of 
Missouri in June; a second son, a 
graduate of the University, is now an 
officer in the Marine Corps. 


high levels and in adult night classes. 
He did an outstanding job in national 
defense training and has served as a 
guest professor at Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

He has re-organized and re-edited 
industrial arts curriculum material for 
Cleveland’s junior and senior high 
schools and technical schools. For 
three years he was in charge of experi- 
mental work in the visual aid center, 
established to improve techniques of 
using visual aids in teaching industrial 
arts. He was also in charge of training 
vocational teachers, developing voca- 
tional course material and content for 
the Cleveland public schools for three 
years. 

Included in his industrial experi- 
ence are general machine work, elec- 
trical shop motor and repair, drafting 
for heavy concrete construction con- 
tractors and foreman training in many 
leading industrial plants. 


A past president of both the Ohio 
and Cleveland industrial arts associ- 
ations, Mr. Mason is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the former industrial 
arts editor for the AMERICAN VoCcA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. He is a Kiwanian, 
a member of the Educational Advis- 
ory Committee of the Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Council and a member 
of AVA’s Industrial Arts Policy and 
Planning Committee. A former chair- 
man of the OIAA publications com- 
mittee, he also served as a member of 
a recruitment team for teachers for 
the Cleveland Board of Education. 

Active in civic, church and commu- 
nity life, he has a daughter and two 
sons, one who is now a teacher. 








OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


1958 


Graduate and 
_ Undergraduate Programs 





VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Two four-week terms—June 23 through July kd: 
July 21 through August 15. Basic courses ar 
advanced seminars. Evaluation of Trade exper 
ence, based upon examination. applicable 
toward baccalaureate degree in Trade and 
Industrial Education 





Three two-week workshops—June 23 through 
July 3. Materials of Instruction in Cosmetology 

Automotive Instruction (Ford and ¢ hry sler 
products). Materials of Electronic Technology 

Instruction 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Eight-week term—June 23 through August 15. 
Includes both technical and professional 
courses at the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Special descriptive leaflet and summer 
bulletin on request 





HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 








Workshop — Teaching Foods with Emphasis on 
Management —June 23 through July 3. Visit 
ing Specialist—Dr. Hazel Huston Price 

Classes —June 23 through August 1. Home- 
making Education in the Community High 
School. Current Methods in Teaching Home 


making. Using the Problem Solving Method 
in Homemaking Education. Studies in Home 
Economics Education 

In addition, many professional education, as 
well as, home economics courses 

Graduate ipreprens planned in individual ¢ 
ferences to meet the needs of the individ an 
For early receipt of catalogs and detailed 
information write directly to Industrial 
Education Department, Room D8 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 








Applause 


—to Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who—at the 25th joint annual meeting 
of the Illinois Association of School Administrators and 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, Chicago, No- 
vember 24-26, said: 


“Russia’s young people are trained for the welfare of 
the state. In the United States youth is educated for the 
benefit of society. If we do that well, we have done a 
good job.” 


“I never want to see the time when the federal govern- 
ment will tell students which courses they have to take. 
When we adopt the philosophy, we adopt the system. 
Education in this country is a state, not a federal, func- 
tion. If we ever reach the point where the federal govern- 
ment says ‘you specialize in this subject whether you like 
it or not’ we have adopted the philosophy of the system 
with which we compete. My prayer is: God forbid.” 

* * 

—to the presidents of AVA-affiliated state associations 
whose pictures are featured on pages 20-21. These men 
and women are able leaders; their dedicated work in 
behalf of their professional organization is the reason why 
AVA is strong. We regret, by the way, that we do not 
have 100 per cent of the state presidents represented 
this year. We were unable to use some photos that came 
in after deadline. 





RIDER BOOKS ARE THE KEY TO MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 


BETTER STUDENTS! 


Rider books are now proving themselves effective educational tools 





bulous ‘‘Picture Book" Cou 


BASIC ELECTRICITY BASIC ELECTRONICS 


in many of the nation’s school systems. 


w Course in 


BASIC TELEVISION 


Here are just a few— 


A New Physics Text With a New Teaching Approach... 
I 


BASIC PHYSICS 


by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. 

Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned Basic 
Electricity and Basic Electronics this easy ‘‘Picture 
Book’’ way! Now, for the first time, the basics of Elec- 
tricity and Electronics as ‘‘Learn-by-Pictures’’ training 
courses are available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, 
easy-to-understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic Electri- 
city or Basic Electronics courses in America use this 
revolutionary illustrative method. Basic Electricity and 
Basic Electronics already. are adopted texts in many 
schools throughout the nation. 

BASIC ELECTRICITY 

#169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp........... $10.00 
#169-H Cloth Bound; all 5 volumes in a single 
EE a ee. $11.50 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 


#170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp..........- $10.00 
2170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
RE ee a eee $11.50 


ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 

by Zbar and Schildkraut 

A complete advanced TV servicing course, developed 
by the Radio - Electronics - Television Manufacturers 
Association. Shows how to use every conceivable type 
of test equipment, how to service every part of a TV 
ee: Explains latest techniques. Soft cover, 


8 
Main TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 
a1 


161-2 $ .95 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE: Available to schocls only, at 
no charge. 


35mm. FILM STRIPS 

Oramatic VISUAL AIDS, actually produced from the 
artwork appearing in this widely-acclaimed course. 
Strip 21: 43 frames, showing ‘‘faulty’’ picture tube 
patterns. #FS161 $4.00 
Strip #2: 115 frames, showing | every single illustra 
tion in the Main Text. #FS161-2................ $11.00 


35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teaching trouble 
diagnosis and recognition in HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCIL- 
LATOR CIRCUITS in television receivers. Complete with 
instructor's Synopsis. 
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School Price $5.95 


by Or. Alexander Schure 

A 5-volume ‘“‘picture book’’ course teaching the ele- 
mentary principles and practices of black and white 
television easily, quickly and understandably. Every 
page covers one complete idea, and there's at least 
one big illustration on that same page to explain it 
Each volume covers a specific number of sections in 
the receiver. The presentation is like a spiral—tirst 
an overall view of the whole, and then a detailed 
explanation of each part; perfect for maximum under- 
standing. 


#198 Soft Cover, 5 vols., 6x9”, per set........ $10.00 
2198-H Cloth Bound, all 5 vols. in a single 
NEN co tote sciee econ eesnessanssa nt yacesson $11.50 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) 

by J. Richard Johnson 

A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edition of an 
authoritative and informative book. it is the newest 
and most comprehensive text on the subject, and 
follows the progress of the received signal from the 
antenna to the picture tube and loudspeaker. Leather 
phony MARCO Cover. 352 pp., 5¥2x81/2”, illus. 


REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
by Cyrus Glickstein 
The most modern completely practical book, written 
by an expert with long experience in television re- 
ceiver repair. Devoted to troubleshooting and repair 
techniques which are modern, yet down-to-earth 
Profusely illustrated. Soft cover, 212 pp 

#191 


RADIO OPERATOR'S, LIC. Q & A MANUAL, 6th Ed. 
by Milton Kaufman 

Represents all revisions and question renumbering 
made by the FCC to date. The most modern version of 
the ‘‘standard’’ text used in the best schools teaching 
radio operating for all classes of licenses 
#130 Cloth Bound, 736 pp........... 


by Alexander Efron, E.E., Ph.D. 

These thoroughly readable textbooks (2 volumes) com- 
prise a psychologically organized course in interme- 
diate physics. Volume 1 gives an overall view of most 
of the simpler material of the standard course. Volume 
|! offers more difficult topics, as well as a ‘deeper 
look”’ at those topics which had been previously pre 
sented, in a descriptive and empirical fashion. 


Thus, the student js first given a glimpse of the 
‘‘whole’’, and as he gains maturity, is returned to the 
consideration of ‘‘parts’’ which he then reassembles 
into his own more meaningful. pattern. The resulting 
spiral widens gradually until the final approach be» 
comes fully mathematical and analytical. 


Volume | is non-mathematical. Volume I! is mathe. 
matical at the intermediate level. The two volumes 
constitute a year’s course. Special attention has been 
given to the selection and execution of each illustra. 
tion. The texts are rigorously correct technically, yet 
maintain interest. Basic demonstration experiments 
are described, and model problems are set up ‘and 
solved. The historical development of every. import- 
ant physics principle is presented. The study of both 
volumes fully satisfies the requirements of the College 
Board as well as all local, regional and State syllabh 
7195, Cloth Bound, approx. 720 pp., 6!/.x9'/,”, Illus. 
List Price $7.60. 


An Outstanding Text On Practical Mathematics . ... 


ARITHMETIC FOR ENGINEERS (5th Ed., Revised) 
by Charles B. Clapham 


This text covers practical elementary mathematics for 
students in vocational schools studying mechanical 
drafting, tool and die making, shop machining, shop 
mechanics, etc. A leading educational magazine says, 

. clear, concise, easy to follow, and remarkably 
understandable . The whole field of practical 
mathematics is explained .. ."’ More than 390 numeri. 
cal examples of solutions fully explained. More than 
1,950 problem exercises, with answers. 


183 Cloth Bound, 588 pp., 512x812”, illus... °$6.50 


SEND FOR 30-DAY APPROVAL COPIES—SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY. Send for Free Catalog. 
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By Herschel C. Loveless 
Governor of Iowa 


OWA—GIANT FOOD-PRODUCER of 
l the nation—can no longer be con- 
sidered an exclusively agricultur- 
al state. In the past two years, for the 
first time, industrial and commercial 
income in Towa exceeded farm in- 
come. Iowa’s challenge for the future 
is to become increasingly diversified 
in her economy, and thus to provide 
new employment opportunities for 
young people of energy and talent no 
longer needed on the farms. 
Fortunately, our vocational educa- 
tion program is a going concern— 
ready and able to handle the enor- 
mous task of providing vocational 
guidance and training for the young- 
sters who must man this diversified 
economy. With its effective and far- 
reaching work in trade and industrial 
lines, distributive education, agricul- 
ture and homemaking, vocational ed- 
ucation in our state is performing out- 
standing service in helping Iowa adjust 
to a changing, many-faceted economic 
world. 


WE IOWANS are proud of our fab- 
ulously fertile crop-land, our educa- 
tional achievements, our standard of 
living. But our greatest asset—as I 
have often emphasized—is our youth. 
I consider vocational education a re- 
source of first importance in attract- 
ing our sons and daughters to remain 
in Iowa to share her treasures and 
shape her destiny. And this, above 
all, is the key to a future of fulfill- 
ment, for the state “where the tall 
corn grows.” 


By J. C. Wright, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


OWA EDUCATORS are most appre- 
iI ciative for the Salute to Iowa in 

this issue of the AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL. In this state we 
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consider vocational education to be a 
most important part of the total edu- 
cational program in our public 
schools. 

Americans enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people in the 
world. While favorable climate and a 
wealth of natural resources are im- 
portant factors, the major reason for 
our high living standards is our pro- 
gram of education for both youth and 
adults. 

As we all know, we are the first 
country in history to attempt the 
glorious experiment of educating all 
of the children of all of our people. 
This magnificent experiment of edu- 
cating all of the children of all of the 
people has been strikingly successful 
and is full of promise for the future, 
if only we are wise enough to recog- 
nize and meet the problems which 
face us. 


Of late we have been hearing a 
great deal about the schools in Rus- 
sia. Some have contended that the 
emphasis on the sciences and mathe- 
matics in Russian schools has en- 
abled them to launch Sputniks I and 
II. Many of our citizens have blamed 
our schools for the apparent lead 
which Russia has on us in this par- 
ticular field. This attitude of some 
c*« ‘+ people is, I think, unwarranted. 


WE HAVE, and have had, scientists 
who ar* capable of developing earth 
satelites. These men and women have 
been trained in our elementary and 
secondary schools and in our colleges. 
The decision not to concentrate on 
this project has been made by our 
political and military leaders, not the 
leaders in education. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By Wayne L. Pratt, Director, 
Division of Vocational Education 


E ARE PLEASED to be honored 
W by the AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL’S Salute. 

We recognize that the people of 
our nation have converted its re- 
sources into a quantity of goods and 
services far beyond the expectations 
of our forefathers. The products of 
these conversions have developed the 
highest standard of living for our peo- 
ple, unsurpassed in the world. Prog- 
ress still goes on! 

Recent advancements in the sci- 
ences have given the people more 
goods and services, faster automotive 
power, and commodities to improve 
present day standard of living. The 
future developments of the sciences 
are even more gigantic than we real- 
ize at this time. 


EDUCATORS REALIZE that Amer- 
ica should continue to give greater 
emphasis in the sciences. In acceler- 
ating the science program, it is neces- 
sary to develop the skills necessary for 
a new technological society. Voca- 
tional education has always been alert 
to the needs of a rapidly changing 
world, which does affect every phase 
of American economy and reaches 
every area of vocational endeavor. 

The tremendous expansion of the 
economic system is due to the indi- 
vidual skills of our craftsmen, the 
techniques of mass production re- 
sulting in increased productivity of 
the worker, efficient business man- 
agement, and a better system of the 
distribution of goods and of profits. 
The successful use of these improve- 
ments is conditioned by the educa- 
tional program and its teachings. In 
Iowa, these have been the objectives 
of vocational education. 








ARMING IN Iowa is big business. 
Rr farms in the state produce 

approximately one-tenth of the 
food for the nation. In 1956, the 
gross farm income was 2.2 billion 
dollars. This was an average gross 
income per farm of $11,270, or al- 
most twice the national average. Of 
the 200 high counties in the nation 
in farm income, 37 are in Iowa. 

The fertile soil and the temperate 
climate of the state are ideally suited 
to the growing of grains and forages 
and the raising of livestock. Iowa 
ranks first in corn, oats, hogs and in 
marketing of beef cattle, second in 
soybeans and third in butter and in 
marketing of sheep. 

The people in Iowa are intelligent 
and industrious with good homes and 
communities. The total population is 
2,707,830. These are 715,389 peo- 
ple living on farms, or almost one- 
fourth of the total population. Of the 
employed people in the state, 26.3 per 
cent are in farming, 16.6 per cent in 
manufacturing and 57.1 per cent in 
non-manufacturing work. 


A farm mechanics class— 





Left, the 


lowa_ state FFA convention, 


business session. 


Right, an impressive group of !owa farmer degree winners. 


the journal salutes I O W A 


for... vocational agriculture... 


Farming is changing rapidly with sci- 
entific developments. It is increas- 
ingly mechanized. Farms are increas- 
ing in size. The needs for capital are 
large. Business management is more 
important. Abilities and skills are 
needed to efficiently produce crops 
and livestock and use farm machinery 
and equipment. 


There are 190,263 farms in the 
state with more than 286,000 tractors 
and 72,000 trucks. The average farm 
is 182 acres. The people employed 
on farms has decreased approximately 
2 per cent a year, except for the past 
two years. 

The public schools of the state 
through their administrators and 
and boards of education have actively 
supported the vocational agriculture 
program. Starting with six depart- 
ments in 1917-18, the program has 
grown to 303 departments for this 
year. With the further reorganization 
of school districts, 400 departments 
can serve the needs of the state. 

As community educational agen- 
cies, the public schools are ideally 


situated to develop a farmer training 
program. They are close to farms and 
to people with resulting economies. 
Each year in the state, there is a need 
for some 8300 people to replace those 
who leave farming, with 6300 of 
these being farm operators. The new 
developments in farming further in- 
dicate the need for a training pro- 
gram. In this nation with 16 people 
on farms producing sufficient food for 
themselves and 84 people off the farm, 
it is increasingly necessary that they 
be efficient producers of farm prod- 
ucts and intelligent custodians of our 
soil. The high school students enroll 
for vocational agriculture and three 
other courses each year. The four- 
year training program in farming is 
based on the supervised farming pro- 
grams of the students and the home 
farm situations. This includes live- 
stock, crops and soils, farm mechanics 
and farm management. The enroll- 
ment is 11,200 students this year. The 
number of graduates each year is ap- 
proximately 2,400, not all of whom 
farm. Beginning in 1929, the FFA 














lowa statistics— 
300 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
DEPART MENTS 
200 ‘s 
a 
2 
§ 
Zz 
100 
Year 
1917-18 27-28 37-38 47-48 57-58 
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Up for judging— 


has been an integral part of the farm 
program. This organization provides 
leadership training and other benefits 
to members. All vo-ag departments 
have chartered chapters. 


Young farmer classes are conducted 
by 60 schools this year with an enroll- 
ment of 1,200 out-of-school young 
men. As the high school graduates 
enter farming on a full-time basis, 
they desire training adapted to their 
needs. The training includes both 
classroom and individual on-the-farm 
work, based on their problems in be- 
coming established in the occupation. 

Adult farmer classes enroll 18,000 
farmers in the 303 departments. The 
first adult farmer class in the state 
was held in 1921-22 with continuous 
growth in succeeding years. Since 
1928, the enrollment in adult farmer 
classes has exceeded the enrollment in 
high school classes. An adult farmer 
advisory council works with the in- 
structor in planning courses. 

The typical vocational agriculture 
department has an enrollment of more 
than 100 persons. The average en- 
rollments are 37 high school students, 
20 young farmers and 60 adult farm- 
ers. It serves some 300 to 400 farms 
with an investment in land, buildings, 
farm equipment, livestock and sup- 
plies of ten to fifteen million dollars. 


FFA boys show prize sheep. 
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. 
More than 100 attended an adult class on feeder cattle in Alta jast fall. 


The school provides an agricultural 
classroom with a reference library and 
equipment and a farm mechanics shop 
with hand and power tools. Each 
year, a program of work is planned 
for the department in the commu- 
nity. The reimbursement to the 
school amounts to about one-third of 
the instructor’s salary and mileage. 


The Veterans Institutional On-Farm 
training program has been conducted 
by public schools in the state since 
1946. More than 21,000 veterans 
have received training in accord with 
Public Laws 346 and 550. This year, 
the enrollment is 3,800 veterans in 
174 classes in 138 public schools. The 
values to individual veterans, to com- 
munities and to public schools have 
been large. This work has been co- 
ordinated with the vocational agricul- 
ture program in which methods, tech- 
niques and facilities were developed. 

For the future, there is a need for 
a farmer training program to train the 
next generation of farmers and to keep 
farming in step with new develop- 
ments. Our increasing population will 
require larger amounts of the products 
of the farms. The vo-ag program ac- 
cepts the challenge! 


R., prize hogs. Below, the national 
soil and water management winner. 


area young farmers study together. 





a 





Above, lowa FFA public speaking 
winner poses with officials. Below, 
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Mrs. Sonya Anderson Bosley is a secretary who has risen to her present posi- 
tion with only high school preparation. Sonya graduated from Des Moines 
North High School in 1955, completing the entire secretarial sequence. 





Beginning her career with Meredith Publishing Company in June, 1955, jie 
in the steno pool, she was later appointed secretary in the Book Editorial 
Department. In May, 1956, she was promoted to her present position as 
secretary to the director, Book and General Promotion Division. 

Sonya’s duties include taking dictation, transcribing, and filing. She 
makes reservations for her boss’s extensive business trips, assists in promo- 
tional events, and is a hostess at stockholders’ meetings. 

Here is an example of a student who has taken full advantage of all the 
tools provided by the business education program and is ready for any 
further opportunity which may come her way. 

4103) -° 

The Newton Office Co-op program is 
an example of an Iowa program 
which serves as an excellent public 
relations for school and community. 

The enrollment in the office prac- 
tice program at Newton High is 
around 50 girls. Schedules are ar- 
ranged to permit the girls to partici- 
pate in the work-experience program, 
beginning work at 2 pm each school 
day. When placed on the job the , | - 


students have had one year of train- 
ing in shorthand, typing, and book- 
keeping. During their senior year 
they take office practice. Various 
businesses cooperate by employing 
these students: banks, chamber of 
commerce, professional people, fac- 
tories, studios, electric companies and 
retail establishments. 

Below, a cooperative part-time of- 


courses for adults. Over 100 communities now offer some type of adult 
business education—to improve skills, concepts of management, and pro- 
ductivity. Bookkeeping for small business, is offered in Mason City. 


1956-57. 


future business leadership. 





advisor. 
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The Iowa Chapter of Future Business 
Leaders of America is one of the most 
active in the nation. Iowa earned the 
award given the state chapter install- 
ing the most new local chapters in 


The Eagle Grove FBLA Chapter 
maintains a thrift bank to encourage 
members to save regularly for FBLA 
trips. All chapters conduct useful 
projects which develop individual in- 
itiative and a cooperative spirit for 


Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Iowa 
State Teachers College, is the state 


fice student transcribes dictation in the 
administrative division of the May- 
tag Company in Newton. 
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Distributive education students 
throughout Iowa find the actual expe- 
rience in the business world an excit- 
ing and dynamic approach to educa- 
tion in distribution 

During the past five years, 1663 
students have participated in the dis- 
tributive education program. A va- 
riety of job experiences are available 
to our students both in large and 
small business establishments. Illus- 
trated below, a Burlington DE stu- 
dent prepares for a career in sales 
promotion by learning techniques of 
merchandise display. 

Our distributive education pro- 
grams are directed by efficient coor- 
dinators most of whom are products 
of the DE teacher-education program 
at Iowa State Teachers College, di- 
rected by Harland Samson. 

We believe that Iowa’s third larg- 
est industry—retailing—offers many 
opportunities for young people. 
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Mrs. Jeannette Duda Nicholson is a department head and buyer of accessories 
for Damon’s Department Store, Mason City. She began her work with 
Damon’s as a distributive education student learner. 
tion from Mason City High School in June, 1953, she was retained as a 
full-time worker and progressed to her present position. 

Her duties include stockkeeping, giving department personnel informa- 
tion on merchandise, and making trips to market. 

Jeanette has this to say—‘“While a high school senior, I tried out on my 
training job the know-how we learned in DE class at school 
opportunity to talk over personal and job problems with my coordinator, 
Miss Aileen Stern. Young people who know that they want a career in 
distribution can set goals early in their high school course and distributive 
education will help them move forward faster toward those goals.” 


After her gradua 


I had an 


Iowa coordinators conducting classes for those employed in various phases of 
distribution contribute significantly to the health of their business com- 
munities. Facing a future with competition for available manpower, it 
becomes even more imperative to develop the skills of those employed, 
now and in the future, so that efficient, profitable business activities may 
continue. 

Currently, there are several classes throughout the state conducted on 
an in-store service basis, illustrated by our Sioux City program. Such 
classes are invaluable especially to those just entering selling positions. 

In planning for the future, field instructors will be added to college 
staffs to assist in the adult program, particularly in communities where a 
local coordinator is not employed. 


Contests conducted during the state 
convention of the Iowa Chapter of 
Distributive Education Clubs of 
America are selected for the educa- 
tive values they have for students. 
Illustrated here, state winners from 
Council Bluffs show trophies won to 
local club president and a merchant 
during a DE appreciation luncheon. 

The club program vitalizes local 
DE programs and emphasizes social 
ayd technical skills necessary for ade- 
quate preparation for employment in 
the field of distribution. 

Edwin L. Nelson, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, is the ad- 
viser to lowa DECA. y 




























As president of 7,609 lowa Future 
Homemakers, Frankie Nolan, Glidden 
High School, thoughtfully considers her 
responsibilities as their leader. 


RANKIE, ONE OF 15,000 Iowa 
Pout, believes it is timely to take 

vocational homemaking in high 
school because she says, “discussions 
on family relations have helped me 
so much in developing patience, un- 
derstanding, and love for members 
of my family. Also, the actions and 
personalities of my younger brother 
and sister are no longer such a mys- 
tery because I know more about little 
children. 

“After studying clothing, I feel 
more confident in choosing colors, 
patterns, and styles which will suit my 
tastes and personality and I can make 
some clothes which I am proud to 
wear. 

“This year I am keeping an expense 
account as a home experience so that 
I can plan a budget and make wiser 
purchases. Besides budgeting my 
money, I am budgeting my time to 
include piano practicing, FHA, church 
activities, fun with my friends and my 
family and a good night’s sleep. 

“I am eager to try planning, pre- 
paring, and eating nutritionally well- 
balanced meals like those we prepared 
in class, using new foods and time- 
saving methods of preparation. 

“Besides all this, homemaking 
classes have helped me to appreciate 
the beauty of my surroundings in my 
home and the homes of my friends. 
It has given me the desire to create a 
home that is friendly, comfortable, 
convenient, and attractive.” 

Many other seniors like Frankie are 
taking homemaking in high school 
because they realize that it is of value 
whether they choose to go to college, 
seek employment, marry, or combine 
these careers. 
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One of 325 classes serving 8,471 men and women. 


Regardless of their choice, those who have taken homemaking have a 
broad background of experience in understanding themselves and others. 
They have an advantage in knowing how to make themselves attractive, 
select and make friends, and manage their time and money. If they choose 
to live with someone else, they can use their homemaking skills in planning 
and preparing well-balanced meals, creating comfortable and attractive 
surroundings, and working out a satisfying pattern for sharing. 


Homemakers are finding it timely to attend adult homemaking classes such as 
the group of women in the picture who are studying their roles in under- 
standing and guiding teen-agers. These classes help them to enrich their 
family living and improve their homes. Homemakers today find it neces- 
sary to make many choices which affect the quality of family living. In 
adult vocational homemaking classes in Iowa last year, women studied how 
to buy, how to budget and stretch family dollars, how to make and remake 
clothing, and how to save time and energy so as to have more time for 
richer family living. 

Since homemakers assume most of the responsibility for the family buy- 
ing, they appreciate developing a broaded insight into the economic factors 
affecting the rising costs of the things their families need. They, thus gain 
a better understanding of how they can carry their responsibilities both to 
their families and to society. Through sharing with other class members, 
women feel a greater pride in their roles as homemakers and expand their 
vision of the importance of their role in society. 
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for... Industrial Arts... 


Industrial arts is one of the phases of general education. 
Its purpose is to develop habits, attitudes, ideals, char- 
acter traits, knowledges, understanding, and skills of the 
home and industries. The action photographs on this 
page tell the story of what Iowa communities are striving 


Top, two junior high shops in lowa. 


Right, senior high basic electricity. 


The woodworking section of a high 
school general shop. 

Right, here is a senior high gas 
welding section, general metalworking. 






Senior high school auto mechanics. 
Right, this senior high school general 
metalworking emphasizes machine shop. 
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to do to provide opportunities for youth tu secure the 
necessary information and experiences to live in these 
modern times. Some school shops are used also to meet 
the vocational industrial education needs of youth, where 
equipment is adequate. 


Reinhard Friedrich, 1., at work in the office of Fredrich & Sons, builders, 
Ames, illustrates how the industrial arts program helps youth find their 
life work. He says: 

“Industrial arts woodworking and mechanical drawing courses gave 
me my first experiences in developing a plan, doing detail or precise 
work, and carrying through on a job. Finding I was adapted to this type 
of work, I completed a civil engineering course at Iowa State.” 
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Harvey Fishel, owner and manager, Ar- 
row-Acme Corp., Webster City, was a 
student-learner in the Newton, lowa, 
High School vocational program. He is 
shown inspecting a turret lathe job on a 
wheel balancer casting manufactured 
for another firm. He says: “It was my 
good fortune to attend high school 
where a part-time cooperative trades 
and industries employment program was 
in effect. The practical business expe- 
rience it integrated with school training 
probably saved me years of trial and 
error in finding the type of work to suit 
my aptitudes. This type of education 
needs to be greatly increased in most 
localities throughout the nation.” 


Carl Berglund, president and general 
manager, Corn States Metal Company, 
Des Moines, observes the work of Jack 
Powell, a part-time cooperative employ- 
ment student-learner, during the con- 
struction of the new Des Moines Techni- 
cal High School. While an apprentice, 
Berglund completed the related instruc- 
tion class program conducted by Des 
Moines Technical High School, in coop- 
eration with the local joint apprentice- 
ship committee, the State Division of 
Vocational Education, and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. 
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Trade and industrial education meets 
the needs of both in-school youth and 
adults. It supplements academic edu- 
cation for youth who want to acquire 
specialized training in skills, technical 
information, attitudes, appreciations, 
and working habits, which will enable 
them to enter industrial employment. 
It provides opportunities for adults 
who have entered industrial employ- 
ment to acquire additional technical 
information and skills which will en- 
able them to make progress in their 
present jobs, or to master new jobs 
resulting from technological changes. 
The people in these photos have pre- 
pared themselves for their life work 
through the trade and indtusrial edu- 
cation programs in Iowa high schools. 
Thousands more like them are to be 
found throughout Iowa and the rest 
of the nation. The vocational shop, 
the part-time cooperative employ- 
ment, the evening and the apprentice 
related instruction class programs 
conducted by the public schools have 
all served the persons in these SUC- 
CESS photos. 

Close cooperation of the public 
schools with management, workers 
and federal and state agencies in 
planning and operating the programs 
results in efficient and up-to-date 
training. 








i 
Gary Engbretson, a former student- 
learner in the Decorah part-time cooper- 
ative employment program has contin- 
ved to work for Brown Electric Company. 





K. L. Newbrough, manager, Sieg-Fort 
Dodge Company’s Storm Lake store, 
started toward his present career as an 
auto mechanic student-learner in the 
part-time cooperative employment pro- 
gram at the Fort Dodge High School. 





Both workers in this photo are vocational school products. Wayne Eppard, left, 
an apprentice who became a journeyman last July, was a vocational machine shop 
student at Davenport who also had related instruction for metal trades appren- 
tices in the Davenport adult evening school program. Hobart Russell, r., is a 1946 
graduate in vocational machine shop and cooperative training, 11th and 12th yrs. 
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Roger Rube (center), journeyman pat- 
ternmaker, Manning Pattern Co., Water- 
loo, and David Fecht (left), apprentice 
patternmaker, completed the Waterloo 
High School vocational cabinetmaking 
program, then became part-time coop- 
erative employment student learners for 
their present employer. The shop super- 
intendent, Mr. Lemon, is shown at right. 


Ernest Cory, auto mechanic, Sedars Pon- 
tiac-Cadillac, Mason City, began his 
present employment as a student-learner 
in the part-time cooperative program. 


R., the students in the Le Mars High 
School building trades class annually 
build a bungalow, employing local con- 
tractors and craftsmen to supervise the 
plumbing and electrical installations. A 
local committee assists in selecting loca- 
tion and plans for the project. 
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Russell E. Hill, owner of Hills Wood Products, manufactures kitchen cabinets, 
formica sink and cabinet tops, and factory-built homes in Clinton. Twenty 
men are in his employ. He is a graduate of the Clinton Junior-Senior High 
School industrial arts and vocational building trades programs. 


R. L. Pose ( 


left), began his career. 


‘as a part-time cooperative employment 


student-learner in Marshalltown Foundry Company, Division of Lennox Indus- 
tries, Inc. He has worked up through the business to foundry superintendent. 

















Guidance 


OCATIONAL PLANNING is a 
V process—and dealing with 
it is an all-faculty, home and 
community problem. It is one of 
life’s situations that must be met 
on as educationally sound a basis 
as possible if the student is to ef- 
fectively use his God-given tal- 
ents. 

Counseling “is distinct from in- 
struction, advising and pupil ac- 
counting. Its primary objective is 
improved ability on the part of 
students to make and carry out 
decisions to best advantage of 
themselves and society. Students 
are aided in finding vocational 
goals compatible with their inter- 
ests, abilities and aptitudes. 

The counselor is a trained per- 
son, with adequate time (one min- 
ute per day per pupil) and ade- 
quate physical facilities, who has 
the support and interest of the en- 
tire educational team. 


A LIFE OF SERVICE 


| GUIDANCE IN 
UNDERSTANDING 


TERMS OF 
[EDUCATIONAL AND | 
[VOCATIONAL | 
j OPPORTUNITIES || 


| | 
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UIDANCE IS VIEWED as the 
(S systematic professional 

process of assisting indi- 
viduals in making their choices, 
plans and adjustments, in under- 
taking self-direction and in meet- 
ing problems of personal living. 
Guidance is the purposeful direc- 
tion of growth. 

An important aspect of guid- 
ance is helping people meet situ- 
ations as they occur in as advan- 
tageous a way as possible. 

Research and evaluation, an 
integral part of the program, are 
also a planned part of the pro- 
gram. 

Every teacher functions as a 
member of the overall team. There 
is a distinct element of reciprocity 
—the teacher receives from the 
program in direct proportion to 
his contributions to it. 
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I believe in the future of farming.... 


S A BOY OF thirteen, I was inter- 
Piss in vocational agriculture 
and decided to drive to a neigh- 
boring school to enroll in the course, 
as my school district did not offer it. 
This decision was partly influenced 
by the visitation of the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture during the sum- 
mer preceding my entrance into high 
school. This was the first time any 
teacher had visited me at my home. 
His interest in me helped to confirm 
my decision to drive the extra distance 
to the neighboring school of Hilliards. 
As an FFA member I was entitled 
to the same privileges as 11,000 other 
Ohio boys in the organization. It was 
there I learned to conduct a business 
meeting. My training in parliamen- 
tary procedure has been a great help 
to me as I have assumed duties in my 
community, county, and state by hold- 
ing offices in Junior Leadership, 4-H, 
County Fair Board, Young Farmers, 
and the state FFA. 

Public speaking is a small but im- 
portant part of the FFA program. One 
of the greatest FFA experiences was 
learning to work with others, both as 
an officer and a member. In today’s 
agriculture we as farmers do not work 
by ourselves; I do much of my farm 
business through organizations such 
as the Farm Bureau, Grange, and 
breed associations. 


BECAUSE OF my limited opportu- 
nity in farming, my first projects were 
two sows and litters and one acre of 
corn. My vocational agriculture teach- 
er helped me to gain confidence in 
myself and others, and my farming 
program expanded yearly. I soon 
learned to look to him for advice in 
the classroom and on the farm. Dur- 
ing my high school career I rented a 
few acres here and there until by my 
senior year I was farming about 400 
acres of diversified crops within a 
radius of eight miles; plus beef, sheep 
and swine enterprises. 

Upon graduation I was faced with 
three problems of modern farming— 
mechanization, finance, and labor. I 
worked out the machinery problem 
by starting out with a one-plow trac- 
tor and buying used machinery. This 
I rebuilt in the school shop with the 
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knowledge and skills taught in the 
farm mechanics course. These first 
machines I later traded off on bigger 
equipment. Eventually, I used credit 
to further complete my line of 
machinery. 

The labor problem was partially 
solved by hiring young men about my 
age who wanted part-time work. This 
proved costly in the long run as I had 
tremendous repair bills from the 
young, inexperienced men’s misuse of 
equipment especially with the already 
used machinery I had repaired. I now 
employ, full-time, two men both older 
than myself. My grandmother signd 
my first note at the bank; since that 
time, I have been able to sign for my 
own credit needs. 


NOT EVERY enterprise was success- 
ful. In 1951 disease wiped out my 
entire swine herd. The next year a 
storm drowned some newly born 
lambs. In the spring of 56 pigs and 
lambs died because of temporary far- 
rowing and lambing facilities used 
while remodeling the barns. Some- 
times crops were poor because of 
drouth and bad weather. 

Last year for the first time in my 
eight years of farming, all my barns, 
livestock, equipment, and my home 
were in the same place. Some of the 
crop acreage is scattered but since 
this is fertile land, I do not find this 
undesirable. 

Through classroom study while in 
high school and visits to my farm, my 
vocational agriculture tacher has been 
my most helpful guide in deciding 
what to do and how to do it. His 
help beyond the usual interest of a 
classroom teacher made the differ- 
ence. 

Now that I am out of school, the 
young farmer class for farm boys be- 
tween the age of 16 and 30 is my link 
with agricultural education. We meet 
each week to study problems common 
to our farming programs and ex- 
change ideas with each other. Man- 
agement practices are high on the list 
of subjects. 

Throughout the years I have tried 
to follow good soil conservation prac- 
tices. This year as a result of class 
discussion I have participated in the 


government agricultural program and 
have helped to build a farm pond. 

In vocational agriculture we kept 
good cost account records. This prac- 
tice enabled me to borrow money at 
credit institutions where other young 
farmers were turned down. A farmer 
is his own office manager as well as 
laborer. I appreciate the fact that my 
teacher visits my farm. This is a big 
help to a young farmer trying to get 
established in farming. 

WHAT YFVE LEARNED in voca- 
tional agriculture has helped me to 
take my place besides older, more ex- 
perienced farmers. I have found that 
credit agencies are more ready to loan 
money to me as I am enrolled in an 
organized program of agricultural 
education. It is not financially easy 
to become an established farmer. My 
wife must understand that the tractor 
comes before the clothes dryer. 

At the present time I am farming 
900 acres under a 50-50 share basis. 
We are feeding 150 head of beef cat- 
tle and an equal number of sheep and 
swine. I own sufficient equipment to 
operate this land as I have four trac- 
tors with planting equipment, a baler, 
combine, corn picker, two trucks, and 
other equipment sufficient for my 
farming program. 

I know I am fortunate in living on 
a modern farm with excellent facilities 
for livestock as well as having a mod- 
ern farm home. This year my land- 
lord has constructed nine miles of new 
fence, converted a multiple farrowing 
barn for swine, and added storage 
space for crops. This is real encour- 
agement to do my best at all times, 
which is something I learned while in 
the local FFA chapter. 


I FEEL I AM FORTUNATE to 
have become quite well established in 
farming at my age. I plan to continue 
seeking new ideas and trying new, 
improved practices which are brought 
out in Young Farmer classes and 
other means of agricultural education. 
My wife and I believe in the future of 
farming. We are proud of our voca- 
tion. We believe it will provide a type 
of living we will thoroughly enjoy. 
For all this we say thanks to agricul- 
tural education. 
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before deadline. The Journal salutes these 
men and women for dedicated leadership 
in behalf of their professional organization. 
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EN SPERRY FARRAGUT Com- 
WV rary began its operations in 

Bristol, Tennessee, five years 
ago, it was faced with the problem of 
manufacturing a product requiring 
workmanship of extremely high qual- 
ity and accuracy. After all, a guided 
missile which doesn’t hit its mark and 
destroy its objective is of no more use 
to our national defense than a para- 
chute which doesn’t open when you 
pull the cord. We had the facilities— 
that is, the physical plant, the machin- 
ery, and the other necessary equip- 
ment. What we did not have was a 
workforce. 

A survey of the area indicated the 
availability of personnel with the 
characteristics we desired, but very 
few people possessed the skills we 
needed. In this situation, it was only 
natural for us to turn to the voca- 
tional schools for help. They gave us 
that help willingly. 

Local educational institutions were 
contacted. We found that certain of 
our needs could be supplied by let- 
ting it be known we were interested in 
interviewing applicants who had com- 
pleted courses already established in 
the area’s vocational schools. In 
other instances, however—in most in- 
stances, as a matter of fact—special 
courses were developed at our request 
which provided training specifically 
aimed toward our job openings. 


COURSES WERE begun in machine 
shop practices, elementary electronic 
assembly, drafting, and precision in- 
spection several months prior to the 
actual beginning of our operations. 
These courses were conducted by 
special arrangements in the local Bris- 
tol, Tennessee, school system, the 
Washington County Technical School 
at Abingdon, Virginia, and the John- 
son City (Tennessee) Vocational 
School. In addition, the University 
of Tennessee Extension Service con- 
ducted courses locally in elementary 
and advanced electronics and electri- 
cal-mechanical testing. In some -in- 
stances, our own employees became 
the instructors. 

Before our operations were begun, 
even before our plant was under con- 
struction, we knew we would have a 
large number of job openings for elec- 
trical assemblers. We also knew few 
people were available in the Bristol 
area who had had any experience or 
training that would qualify them to 
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Industry Takes a Look 


—at industrial education 


By Earl MacCormac 


fill these job openings. With the co- 
operation of three schools, a six-week 
course was planned, offered, and 
given publicity. It included 150 hours 
of training in point-to-point wiring, 
the use of a soldering iron and other 
small hand tools, reading schematic 
diagrams, the use of color codes in 
wiring, the preparation and lacing of 
electrical harnesses, and training in 
various assembly procedures and 
techniques. Approximately 400 per- 
sons completed this course within a 
year and a half. A large number were 
hired by us. We also hired many who 
had completed vocational school 
courses in inspection, drafting, ste- 
nography, machine shop work, and 
electronic and electrical-mechanical 
test and technical work. 

Although it would be a tremendous 
task to trace the employment histories 
of all employees who came to us after 
completing the vocational school 
course in electrical assembly, I do 
have some statistics covering our elec- 
trical assembly sections which will 
give you an indication of the fine way 
in which vocational schools served 
people in our area, and helped us to 
solve certain of our employment 
problems. 

In the sections of our assembly de- 
partment which are devoted to coil 
winding, electrical wire forming, and 
electrical assembly, five out. of eight 
of our first-level foremen have com- 
pleted vocational school courses and 
worked their way up from hourly- 
rated jobs to supervisors. Four of 
these five had taken courses related to 
electrical assembly before being em- 
ployed by us; the fifth has completed 
advanced blueprint reading. 

In these same three departments, 
26 per cent of the hourly-rated em- 
ployees were hired after they had 
completed vocational school courses. 
Furthermore, in the highest rated of 
the seven job classifications in which 
these employees are currently classi- 
fied, all but one is a graduate of a 


vocational school training course. 

IT IS OUR policy at Sperry Farragut 
to fill job openings, wherever possible, 
by promoting employees into higher 
jobs, rather than by hiring from the 
outside. Some employees have prog- 
sessed as a result of on-the-job train- 
ing alone; others, in addition to the 
training and experience acquired 
while performing their jobs, have at- 
tended classroom training sessions 
held in the plant during working 
hours, or have attended evening 
classes at vocational schools. 


NOW, ABOUT the weaknesses of 
vocational school graduates. Let me 
very quickly add that I am not going 
to try to tell you your business—that 
would be too much like trying to tell 
an airlines pilot how to fly his plane. 
However, I think we all welcome and 
occasionally benefit from the obser- 
vations of someone outside our own 
field. Employment interviewers and 
some of our supervisors and shop 
foremen tell me they have found these 
employees weak in ability to read and 
understand blueprints. Since the blue- 
print today is a basic tool in most 
shop work, this one weakness can 
slow down or prevent an employee’s 
progress more seriously than almost 
any other single weakness. For ex- 
ample, we have found that many as- 
sembly workers can read simple blue- 
prints and schematic diagrams, but 
they need further experience and 
training in blueprint reading before 
they can advance, even though their 
assembly ability warrants promotion. 
This, by the way, was a weakness of 
one of the courses for which we our- 
selves determined the syllabus. 


Further, it is important for students 
to be trained in a situation as nearly 
as possible like one in which they 
later will work. For example, many 
students of assembly techniques who 
work only on large items in school 
will require a considerable adjust- 
ment period before they can work 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS MUST BROADEN THEIR HORIZONS 


efficiently on small items—and mini- 
aturization is the trend today. 

We have found that most employ- 
ees have learned to handle tools care- 
fully during their vocational school 
training, but frequently they handle 
production parts less tenderly. This 
undoubtedly is because they often 
learn and practice on scrap mate- 
rials—which have little or no value. 
As one supervisor put it, the new 
girls put down their $10-worth of 
tools as if they were precious instru- 
ments, but the assemblies they work 
on—which may be worth several hun- 
dred dollars apiece—they toss around 
as if they were playing with toys. 

I realize that some of the things 
which I have referred to as weak- 
nesses in vocational schools may very 
well be weaknesses in the students. 


NOW, HOW ABOUT one of indus- 
try’s most critical problems, a prob- 
lem closely bound to the future of all 
industries which involve either tech- 
nical or precision work—the problem 
of our technical manpower needs? 

There is increasing recognition of 
the trio of skills required for the man- 
ufacture and proper maintenance of 
these electronic and electro-mechani- 
cal devices—namely, the engineer, 
with his thorough training in mathe- 
matical, physical and _ engineering 
sciences; the mechanic—that is, the 
machinist or assembler, with his skill 
for fabricating products in conform- 
ance with engineering drawings; and 
the technician, who combines some 
of the knowledge, experience and 
skills of both the engineer and the 
mechanic. Industrial experience indi- 
cates that, ideally, the technician is a 
person trained in basic principles of 
mathematics, physical science, elec- 
tronics and mechanics, and the appli- 
cation of these principles to the typi- 
cal instruments, circuits and devices 
used for the purposes of measuring, 
controlling, and operating electronic 
and electro-mechanical equipment. 

In the engineering laboratory, tech- 
nicians carry out constructions, tests, 
and calculations indicated by the ex- 
perienced engineer. In the factory, 
technicians serve as top-skilled in- 
spection and test troubleshooters, de- 
sign and construct complex test ap- 
paratus, and serve as foremen. In the 
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field and in the Armed Forces, tech- 
nicians are needed for the installation 
and maintenance of an ever-increas- 
ing number of equipments whose spe- 
cialized and complex nature require 
technical skills and a knowledge of 
basic science beyond that of the 
mechanic. 

It is obvious to many people that 
the gap between the supply and de- 
mand of scientists and technicians in 
this country is likely to grow larger as 
technology assumes a greater role in 
American life. As a single example, 
the greater complexity of equipment 
of all types calls for greater skills in 
installing, repairing and maintaining 
it. Automation in industry—the term 
applied to the automatic making, in- 
specting, assembling, testing, and 
packaging of parts and products in 
one continuous flow—is currently af- 
fecting previously established ratios 
of skilied, semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, particularly in the metal- 
working, electronics, and chemical in- 
dustries. It is generally conceded that 
automation will create a demand for 
more skilled workers— for more 
technicians. 

Yes, industry needs more trained 
men, particularly technicians. The 
problem is heightened in certain areas 
by the trend in recent years toward 
the decentralization of industry. 
Areas which in the past have been 
the sites of industries employing only 
unskilled and semiskilled men and 
women are suddenly finding that com- 
panies want to move into their areas 
and establish plants requiring highly 
skilled employees. To reject this ad- 
vance is to keep the areas from gain- 
ing the many advantages accruing to 
them from the arrival on the scene of 
new industries—the opportunity for 
greater individual earnings, the op- 
portunity for greater spending within 





Mr. MacCormac is Manufacturing Man- 
ager, Sperry Farragut Co., Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., Bristol, Tenn. This 
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Education Association, is published at the 
request of members of the East Tennessee 
Industrial Education Association. Sperry 
Farragut was organized in 1951 to build 
and equip a Naval Industrial Reserve air- 
craft plant for the U. S. Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics and to produce the Sparrow I, 
a supersonic guided missile. 


the communities, the opportunity to 
provide fine: futures and careers for 
the peopie of the area, particularly 
its young people. 


SHOULD VOCATIONAL schools 
take the necessary steps to fill the gap 
in education between the scientific 
college and the vocational school? To 
the person who says that technical 
training has no place in vocational 
schools, let me quote the words of 
one of England’s great prime minis- 
ters, William Giadstone. In an ad- 
dress delivered more than 60 years 
ago, he said: 

“Technical education is the exal- 
tation of manual labor, the bringing 
of manual labor up to the highest ex- 
cellence of which it is capable.” 

If vocational schools are to fill this 
gap, three things are necessary: 

One, the vocational schools must 
become fully aware of the role which 
is beckoning to them, and they must 
make plans to do something about it 
soon. 

Two, they must develop a curric- 
ulum that will appeal to the student 
who perhaps cannot afford a univer- 
sity,education, but who has the abil- 
ity and the interest to pursue a tech- 
nical education, and 

Three, vocational schools must 
broaden their horizons, and must be- 
gin training students not just for the 
area’s present local industries, but 
also for the industries which are to 
come. They must plan and act in the 
light of industry’s rapid technical 
evolution, its mobility, and the na- 
tional need for technical personnel. 


WE AT SPERRY FARRAGUT 
have repeatedly praised the quality of 
the people living in this area. They 
learn quickly and accept job respon- 
sibilities as a challenge. They are 
efficient. They respect quality and 
have a high degree of adaptability. 
They work hard and they work well. 
You who are concerned with voca- 
tional education have a wonderful 
opportunity—the opportunity to train 
the fine people in your communities 
to be the semiskilled and highly 
skilled workers in the present and fu- 
ture industries of this rapidly expand- 
ing area. 
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Effective 


Supervision 





by Margaret Andrews 


B USINESS EDUCATION IS BIG busi- 
ness. Not only is business edu- 
cation the oldest form of voca- 
tional education in the schools of this 
country, but it is unquestionably the 
largest segment of vocational educa- 
tion in the high schools today. It is 
not unrealistic for business education 
to assume miajor credit, and major 
responsibility, too, for training the 
one out of every eight employed 
workers who work in an office to- 
day—or the one out of every three 
employed women who work in offices. 
Today, business moves on paper and 
the business man must rely on busi- 
ness education to supply the trained 
workers need for him to keep pace. 


To accomplish the tremendous 
training job assigned to it, business 
education, like all big business, needs 
adequate supervision. Perhaps before 
attempting to delineate the specific 
contributicns of supervision to busi- 
ness education it would be well to 
establish more clearly the need for 
supervision. Actually there is greater 
need for supervision in education to- 
day than ever before. The public is 
very vocal in demanding better 
schools. Teachers are becoming more 
and more specialized and, therefore, 
increasingly need help in keeping 
their perspective of the total educa- 
tional process. In keeping with the 
American tradition of education for 
all the children of all the people, stu- 
dents today represent a greater range 
of ability than ever before—and this 
poses a very real challenge to the 
teacher, especially the one who is 
subject-matter oriented. The increas- 
ingly-complex society into which busi- 
ness students go after completing 
school requires help for the teacher 
in knowing how best to prepare stu- 
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dents to compete satisfactorily in this 
society. 

At the same time these demands 
have been creating increased need for 
supervision they have been deter- 
rents to developing better supervision. 

Up untii recently the very old 
buildings, the superannuated equip- 
ment, and the aging teaching staff 
found in many schools made it seem 
less necessary, or at least less profit- 
able, to provide supervision. 

The easy job market-—bookkeep- 
ing, clerical and stenographic—into 
which students have gone since 1941 
has made the need for improving 
standards in the schools of seemingly- 
less importance. 

The shrinking high school enroll- 
ments during the °40’s and early 
°50’s has tended to offset some con- 
cern for supervision. 

Increased emphasis on the holding 
power of the schools which attempts 
to retain all students in school re- 
gardless of ability makes it more dif- 
ficult to set accomplishment stand- 
ards. This tends to reduce the appar- 
ent need for supervision. 


BUT NOW THERE are changes, and 
action research is needed to deter- 
mine what services will best meet cur- 
rent needs. Some of the more im- 
portant changes are described here. 

Ever-increasing numbers of new 
business teachers are in the schools. 
Many are less-well trained and less 
able to present problems. Extra de- 
mands on the time of these new teach- 
ers in the form of outside jobs to aug- 
ment their salaries, and extra-curric- 
ular activities give them less time to 


Dr. Andrews is AVA Vice President for 
Business Education and Consultant in 
Business Education and Placement, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. 


is important 
To Business Education 


plan school work. Extreme speciali- 
zation in their training makes it diffi- 
cult for them to see the over-all edu- 
cational problems of the school and 
the student. 

Ever-increasing numbers of new 
administrators with limited teaching 
experience and often without mean- 
ingful experiences with a supervisor 
present problems. Such administra- 
tors need help in seeing the services a 
supervisor might give them directly in 
such areas as planning buildings, se- 
lecting equipment, developing curric- 
ulum, establishing teacher require- 
ments, and helping them indirectly 
through working closely with teachers 
on their staff. 

Ever-increasing numbers of stu- 
dents pose the problem of greater 
ranges of abilities and interests and, 
therefore, the problem of standards, 
grouping, areas of specialization, se- 
lection, and a number of related in- 
structional problems. 

Increasing concern over curriculum 
problems involves concern for the 
gifted and the slow—for general edu- 
cation and vocational business train- 
ing. It takes into account the inroads 
and compromises made when in- 
creased emphasis is placed on im- 
portant new areas as, science and 
health—or on part-time work pro- 
grams which take students out of 
school part of the day. Post-graduate 
education for the student and educa- 
tion for the adult in the community 
add to the curriculum problems in 
business education. 


Increased community awareness 
and participation in education prob- 
lems has been brought about in part 
by the interest of lay committees, by 
more active PTA groups, and certain- 
ly by a higher general level of educa- 
tion in the whole community. The 
shortage of workers in many areas, 
particularly in the office area, has 
caused employers to take a very ac- 
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THE SUPERVISOR MUST PLAN TO WORK WITH ALL GROUPS 


tive and sometimes a critical attitude 
toward school problems. Public sup- 
port is needed to get more buildings, 
better equipment, and higher salaries. 
Unless properly directed, however, 
efforts of lay groups may easily be- 
come misdirected. 


TO BE EFFECTIVE a supervisor 
must plan his work to allow balanced 
consideration for working with all 
groups concerned with the educative 
process. This means he must work 
with teachers, teacher trainers, ad- 
ministrators, guidance workers, and 
with the public. Let us consider each 
of these groups: 


First the business teacher—It is 
not enough to plan to work with the 
teacher when he is hired and becomes 
a part of the school staff. It is im- 
portant that the supervisor establish 
contact and begin his work while the 
teacher is still in training. To do this 
he must work with the teacher trainer. 
This work relationship begins with 
developing a plan with the teacher 
trainer for the selection of students so 
that qualified students are trained. He 
then works with the teacher trainer so 
that the preparation given will qualify 
the students to meet job requirements. 
When the student is about to com- 
plete his training, the supervisor will 
work with his own teachers in devel- 
oping a meaningful practice-teaching 
situation. Last but not least, the su- 
pervisor, through the teacher trainer, 
will try to develop in students an ac- 
ceptance and an understanding of 
supervision. This is truly the key to 
effective supervision. It represents a 
point of view—an attitude. It accepts 
a supervisor as someone who is of 
help—as a resource person—and not 
as an evaluator or acritic It develops 
the point of view that teachers should 
not have a passive attitude toward 
supervision—but should look on it as 
one additional teaching aid and 
should exploit it to the utmost. This 
is all pre-service training. 


Once the student teacher becomes 
a regular business teacher then in- 
service training begins. Here the su- 
pervisor becomes a resource person 
to assist in locating instructional ma- 
terials, developing plans of evaluation, 
preparing demonstrations, arranging 
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visits to other classes, informing 
teachers of new trends and methods, 
and assisting them in understanding 
students. Teachers properly prepared 
will request these services rather than 
waiting to have them proffered. 


The teacher trainer—the supervisor 
will not only find the teacher trainer 
of value in working with teachers-in- 


Who is a supervisor? 


He is a leader, and sometimes a 
crusader 


He is willing to serve alternately as 
a target and as a scapegoat 


He is willing to accept the loneliness 
that comes with leading 


He has stamina: Physical and mental 
strength 


He has high tolerance for pain—for 
this is the price of change 


He has humility—the greatest defense 
against being hurt 


He has the patience necessary for 
working with education,which is a 
process 


He has double vision, seeing prob- 
lems through his own eyes and the 
eyes of others 


training, but he will find in him a 
valuable professional associate. To- 
gether these two workers can discuss 
in-service training, building and 
equipment problems, research find- 
ings, and truly building an effective 
team approach to many problems. 


The administrators—here again it 
would be well if administrators-in- 
training could be prepared by those 
persons in the universities charged 
with preparing them to understand 
and accept the help of the supervisor. 
It is too much to expect that an ad- 
ministrator can be equally competent 
in all the areas for which he is re- 
sponsible. But it is not too much to 
expect that he will use the services of 
those who have greater competency. 
The business supervisor can be of in- 
estimable help to the administrator in 
selecting, transferring, and assigning 
teachers, in planning new buildings, 


selecting equipment and supplies— 
and most important, in working with 
the classroom teachers to improve 
their effectiveness. The supervisor 
can be a valuable source of statistics 
based on research in such areas as 
standards of accomplishment, trends, 
data from follow-up; evaluation of 
methods. These are of value to the 
administrator as he works to develop 
community relationships and as he 
works with other areas of education. 


Guidance workers — counsellors 
and other guidance workers are key 
people in the selection, programming, 
and placement of students. Super- 
visors must, therefore, keep them in- 
formed of prerequisites, course con- 
tent, course sequence, and standards 
in all vocational business subjects. 
Likewise, supervisors must keep 
counsellors informed of actual office 
or college requirements, employment 
trends, and other observations made 
in places of business, in universities, 
or from research in the field. 


The public—The business super- 
visor should utilize every possible op- 
portunity to interprt to the public, the 
schools and his specialty in relation 
to them. Meetings with PTA lay 
committees, service clubs, and organ- 
izations related to his specialty pro- 
vide these channels. Newspaper 
stories and radio and TV programs 
provide additional media. Contacts 
with the public, however, are not all 
“telling” contacts. It is exceedingly 
important that the public, through all 
possible media, have an opportunity 
to react to school problems so that 
the business supervisor may be aware 
of areas which need interpretation or 
further attention. 


A QUESTION which mizht logically 
be asked at this point is “How can 
the work of a supervisor be evalu- 
ated?” There are many ways. Per- 
haps the most obvious would be to 
ask the staff he supervises for their 
evaluation. Various measures of stu- 
dent progress or of an activity which 
affects their progress would be an- 
other yard stick. The holding power 
of the school, employer evaluation, 
the results of follow-up studies—all 
of these are tools of evaluation. 
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—WHEN SCHOOL, COMMUNITY AND COORDINATOR COOPERATE— 


DE WORKS 


in A Small Town! 


ANY PEOPLE SEEM to think that 
M the program of distributive 
education was designed and 
operates sucessfully in large urban 
centers, that the program needs the 
cooperation of big schools and big 
distributive businesses to progress 
and grow in size. 

There is a little town in the north- 
ern part of Virginia with a population 
figure of just a little over 8,000 peo- 
ple. It’s major income sources con- 
sists of a textiles manufacturing plant 
and agriculture. The retail businesses 
are for the most part independent, 
although a number of large nation- 
wide chains have located there in re- 
cent years. This town is Front Royal, 
located in the Shenandoah Valley at 
the Northern entrance to the famous 
Skyline Drive. 


DISTRIBUTIVE education began in 
1947. The DE Cooperative Part-time 
Training program in the high school 
had an enrollment of 13 students in 
the community. During the school 
year the coordinator had 143 persons 
enrolled in ten classes conducted un- 
der the DE adult program. 

Since its beginning, the DE pro- 
gram has continued to improve its 
services and provide training to the 
high school students and the em- 
ployed adults. 

This year, 1956-57, the coordina- 
tor has in his cooperative training 
program 63 high school boys and 
girls studying and gaining experience 
in the field of distribution. Inciden- 
tally, this number was screened and 
selected from more than 140 students 
who applied for the DE program. 

This year marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of DE in Front Royal and, for 
the record, 405 high school students 
have been trained to enter the field 
of distribution and over 950 adult 
employees and managers of distribu- 
tive businesses have enrolled in the 
training programs offered. 
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by Leroy Buckner 


HOW IS THIS success accomplished? 
How can a program continue to train 
so many people year after year with- 
out the community market becoming 
saturated-resulting in lack of cooper- 
ating agencies? 

One of the reasons is the fine rela- 
tionship the coordinator has built and 
enjoys between the school and the 
community. 

Paul Hartman has held the posi- 
tion of DE coordinator since 1950 
and has been one of the Front Royal’s 
leading citizens during this period 
holding such offices as president of 
the Tuberculosis Association for 
three years, director of Community 
Chest, member of the Official Board 
of the Methodist Church. In educa- 
tional groups, Mr. Hartman is the 
vice-president of the DE section of 
the Virginia Vocational Association, 
chairman of the Vocational-General 
Education Public Relations Study for 
Warren and Rappahannock county, 
past-treasurer of the local Education 
Association and co-chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee in Secondary 
Education Study. 


The DE program has grown with 
the school and community becoming 
an integral part of both. The retail 
and wholesale merchants of Front 
Royal look to their school’s DE pro- 
gram for expert professional training 
of their present and future adult em- 
ployees. They now look to their high 
school DE cooperative program to 
satisfy their needs for productive 
part-time employees while under- 
standing their responsibility for the 
students’ training and supervision 
needs. 


THE SCHOOL board and adminis- 
trators have a good broad concept of 
the role this department is playing in 
training and development of today’s 
and tomorrow’s citizens. 


Much more could be said about 
the DE program in the small town, 
but this much we know—it can func- 
tion, improve, and expand when the 
school, the community and the co- 
ordinator all work together and enjoy 
their relationships in getting a training 
job done well. 





ton, Va. 





Mr. Buckner is a high school distributive education graduate from Staun- 
He earned his degree in distributive education at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute and his master’s at the University of New York, School of 
Retailing. Formerly a DE coordinator at Winchester, he is now Virginia’s 


Northern Area Assistant State Supervisor of Distributive Education. 
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Silk 
Screen 
Printing 


RINTING BY THE silk screen proc- 
Prone was used many years ago by 

the Chinese, but it was not until 
World War II that is was used exten- 
sively by industry. Since it has been 
little publicized, industrial arts teach- 
ers have been slow to consider silk 
screen printing in their curricula. As 
instructors become more familiar with 
the process and learn of its advan- 
tages they become enthusiastic about 
including it in the graphic arts. 

Silk screen is a versatile method of 
printing. Size is controlled by con- 
structing a screen to fit the job. Fine 
lines come out as well as large solid 
areas, something that is difficult by 
most other methods of printing. Then, 
too, one can print in a horizontal or 
vertical plane on irregular shapes such 
as cyclinders, cones and spheres. 
With the silk process one can print on 
most any material such as: paper, 


cloth, wood, metal and plastic. With 
all of these advantages, it is still easy 
to do and reasonably inexpensive. 

At Ridgeley High School in West 
Virginia silk screen has rapidly be- 
come one of the very popular activi- 
ties in industrial arts. It is taught in 
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By Howard Smith 


conjunction with an electric course in 
printing offered for juniors and 
seniors. Interest is so keen that pres- 
ent facilities will not handle all boys 
and girls who now want to enroll. 


STUDENTS START BY learning to 
construct their own screens. They be- 
come familiar with the different kinds 
of silk and methods used for stretch- 
ing it on the frame. They are ready 
then to learn how to cut and adhere 
different types of stencils. While get- 
ting their hands “dirty.” boys and 
girls alike learn the art of mixing 
paints and making the prints. 


SILK SCREEN is an excellent me- 
dium for teaching design, since one 
can print fine lines or large solid areas. 












Printing large areas of color presents 
a problem with most other graphic 
processes, and it is for this reason 
that most students tend to stick to line 
drawings rather than include large 
areas which are equally essential to 
good design. Through the silk screen 
process students are taught the funda- 
mentals of design, layout, and color 
harmony, while they look into the 
effects of color and material on the 
over-all design. 


The success of the course depends 
too on teamwork with many of the 
activities of a group nature; assembly 
line methods may be used for such 
projects as posters, programs and 
greeting cards. 


The majority of the projects are 
suggested by the instructor, but stu- 
dents are encouraged to experiment 
with individual projects that they 
might want to try. The variety of 
projects is, therefore, limited only by 
the imagination of students. Typical 
projects run like this: letterheads, 
posters, program covers, pennants, 
greeting cards, invitations, note paper 
and book covers. 


Students in industrial arts at Ridge- 
ley High School are proud of their silk 
screen work and are making every 
effort to improve their skills in this 
medium. It is hoped, too, that through 
this course students gain insight in 
graphic arts methods of the printing 
industry, as they learn the fundamen- 
tals of silk screen printing and pos- 
sibly acquire a worthwhile hobby. 


Mr. Smith is an industrial arts teacher, 
Ridgeley High School, Ridgeley, W. Va. 
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The schedule of program planning visits 
to States by Agricultural Education Branch 
staff members includes. A. W. Tenney, In- 
diana, March 10-12, and Ohio, March 13- 
15; W. N. Elam, Florida, February 24-28; 
Alabama, March 2-7; Maryland, March 11- 
13; and Kentucky, March 19-21; R. E. 
Naugher, Tennessee, February 11-14; Ar- 
kansas, February 17-19; Texas, February 
20-25; and Louisiana, February 26-28; E. J. 
Johnson, New Mexico, February 16-18; 
Arizona, February 19-21; Washington, Feb- 
ruary 25-27; and Montana, March 3-5. 

x * * 

G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist for 
Distributive Education, has accepted an ap- 
pointment for a minimum of one year as 
professor of business administration with 
the University of Maryland. In that posi- 
tion he will teach courses in business man- 
agement, marketing and related subjects to 
American military personnel stationed in 
several of the European areas. Mrs. Rich- 
ert, who formerly was employed by the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, 
will accompany her husband. She plans re- 
search, observation and study in her field of 
remedial reading instruction. Dr. Richert 
will be on leave of absence from his posi- 
tion in the Office of Education. Dr. and 
Mrs. Richert left for Heidelberg, Germany, 
in January. They will be glad to hear from 
their many friends in the States. Their 
European address will be: c/o University 
of Maryland, Zengerstrasse 1, Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

* % * 

A National Conference on Practical 
Nurse Education, sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, was held in Chicago, 
Illinois, February 3-7. State Directors of 
Vocational Education, State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Teacher 
Trainers and State Supervisors of Practical 
Nurse Education attended. James H. Pear- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, and John P. Walsh, Director, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
were on the opening program. Staff mem- 
bers of the Practical Nurse Education sec- 
tion participating were Vera P. Hansel, 
Chief; Barbara Fallon and Helen Powers, 
Program Specialists; and Dorothea Orem, 
Special Consultant. 

The aims of the conference were: to pre- 
sent concepts of the leadership role of the 
State Supervisor of Practical Nursing; to 
present basic requirements for the educa- 
tion of practical nurses; to introduce cur- 
riculum materials that make explicit the 
underlying foundation of practical nurse 
education; to suggest methods for the appli- 
cation of these concepts in curriculum de- 
velopment; and to present the scope and 
depth of administrative activities which 
concern the states in the development of 
practical nurse education. 

Donovan Armstrong, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education Branch, made field 
service visits to Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana during December. In a meeting 
with the Advisory Committee in Jasper, 
Alabama, he was impressed with the coop- 
erative relationships which exist among the 
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teachers in all four strong vocational pro- 
grams. 
* * * 

Barbara Fallon, Program Specialist, Prac- 
tical Nurse Education Section, met in Lan- 
sing on January 30 with staff members of 
Michigan State University to discuss the 
development of a teacher education pro- 
gram for professional nurses who are or 
will be employed as practical nursing teach- 
ers and coordinators. 

oo * * 


John Farrar, FFA Director of Public 
Relations and Information, served as ad- 
visor to the Young People’s Committee of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
their national leadership training confer- 
ence held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, January 
18-22. The purpose of the conference was 
to train Farm Bureau young people for 
their responsibility in State leadership. 

* * * 


Requests for the publication, Supervisory 
Personnel Development by Earl M. Bowler, 
Assistant Director, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, recently released by the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
have far exceeded the supply. Additional 
copies are now being reprinted to meet the 
demand for this pamphlet. 

* * * 


Program Specialists in the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch plan to work in 
11 states during the month of March. Sel- 
ma Lippeatt will visit Nebraska, March 10- 
14; Kansas, March 17-21; and North Da- 
kota, March 24-28. Ata Lee will visit 
Georgia, March 3-7; Alabama, March 10- 
14; Louisiana, March 17-21; and Arkan- 
sas, March 24-28. Rua Van Horn will 
visit Utah, March 6-15; Wyoming, March 
16-22; Idaho, March 23-26; and Montana, 
March 27-April 2. 

* * * 

The Board of Trustees of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation, Inc., held 
its annual meeting January 27-29 in the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. Six staff 
members of the Agricultural Education 
Branch and nine representatives from the 
States comprise the Board. They reviewed 
the Foundation’s report for 1957 and set 
the program for 1958. On January 29, ap- 
proximately 100 representatives of donors 
to the Foundation met with the Board to 
hear their report. 

* * * 

Clyde Humphrey, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education Branch, made field 
service visits to Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Colorado during December. A plan 
for increasing activity in small business 
management training was given major em- 
phasis in the three States. 

* * * 


Vera P. Hansel, Chief, Practical Nurse 
Education Section, spoke on practical nurse 
education at the annual meeting of the re- 
gional consultants of the Public Health 
Service held in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 6-10. 

* * * 

Rua Van Horn is conducting a regional 

conference on goals and practices in the 


home management house experience to be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, March 6-8. 
She will be assisted by Edna Amidon, Di- 
rector of the Home Economics Education 
Branch, and Mrs. Katharine Reed, Head of 
Department of Family Life, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State College. 
a7 e. US 

William Paul Gray, Executive Secretary 
of the Future Farmers of America, is sched- 
uled to accompany national FFA officers on 
their annual Good-Will Tour during Febru- 
ary and early March. Other Agricultural 
Education Branch staff members will travel 
with the group for parts of the tour. H. N. 
Hunsicker will be with them in Baltimore, 
Wilmington, and New York; A. W. Tenney 
in Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, Toledo. 
and Detroit; and John Farrar in Minneapo- 
lis, Milwaukee, Racine, and Chicago. The 
FFA officers will visit headquarters of 
about 50 business and industrial concerns 
and national organizations. Their purpose 
is to inform American leaders about the 
FFA and, in turn, to learn more about the 
work of the people they will visit. 

* * * 

In accordance with the provision in Pub- 
lic Law 911, a national advisory committee 
has been appointed by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, to advise him on matters of gen- 
eral policy in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Title I1I—Practical Nurse Train- 
ing. A meeting of the Advisory Committee 
was held in Washington, D. C., on January 
21, 22, and 23. James H. Pearson, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and staff members involved in practi- 
cal nurse education participated in the con- 
ference deliberations. 
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John A. Beaumont, Director, Distributive 
Education Branch, and George Sanders. 
Program Specialist, conferred with State 
Officials and representatives of teacher 
training institutions in Pennsylvania during 
December on plans for research projects in 
distributive education. 

* * * 


Serving as Special Consultant in the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, Dr. 
Lynn A. Emerson, Emeritus Professor of 
Industrial Education at Cornell University. 
is currently working on an annotated bibli- 
ography of available reference material on 
vocational-technical education and related 
technological developments. 

* * * 


Rua Van Horn is planning to attend the 
Annual Conference of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
in Seattle, Washington, March 2-5; Selma 
Lippeatt will participate in the American 
Association School Administrators Meeting 
in St. Louis, February 22-25. 


* * * 


E- J. Johnson, Agricultural Education 
Branch, served as an advisor for the Junior 
Fact Finding Conference of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries in Kansas 
City, Missouri, February 13-16. The Con- 
ference was attended by farm boys and 
girls throughout the United States. Its pur- 
pose was to provide information about the 
industry for young people who plan careers 
in processing or marketing poultry and 


eggs. 
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Stanford ICA Contract Team Develops 
“Help Yourself’ Program in Manila 


During a stopover in the Philippines 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary, visited the Philippine School of Arts 
and Trades in Manila. This school is be- 
ing developed into a trade and industrial 
teacher training institution offering a 
BSIE degree. This program is to provide 
teachers for the 33 vocational schools of 
the nation which have been established 
and equipped through ICA assistance since 
the war. 

A Stanford University Contract team on 
a two-year assignment is working with the 
Philippine Department of Education staff, 
and the faculty of the Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades under a Philippine De- 
partment of Education-Stanford Univer- 
sity-ICA Washington Contract. Stanford 
University has five such teams in the 
Philippines working on teacher education. 

The photo above shows Dr. Mobley in 
the pattern shop observing some of the 
patterns being made to supply worn and 
broken parts of equipment. The ICA pro- 
gram does not provide replacement of 
parts and the problem of dollar allocation 
for importation retards the keeping of 
equipment in usable condition. The Stan- 
ford team found $15,000 worth of wood- 
shop equipment out of use in one of the 
shops for a lack of less than $500 worth 
of parts. Through the development of this 
program, a small foundry and the upgrad- 
ing of the machine shop, many of the 
needed parts are being produced. 

As shown by the picture the American 
technicians of the Stanford team ‘and the 
Manila ICA Education Division are at- 
tempting to develop a “help yourself” pro- 
gram. 

In the picture starting from the left is 
Remigio Lacson who has just returned 
from a year at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School where he studied patternmaking un- 
der an ICA grant; Dr. Mobley; Gene Lie- 
bendorfer, TA Manila Office, formerly 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Nebraska; Dr. Claude H. Ewing, team 
leader of the Stanford team, formerly of 
Chicago, more recently teacher trainer of 
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trade and industrial education for the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; Romulo Mendoza, super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
for the Philippines; Jose S. Roldan, super- 
intendent of the Philippine School of Arts 
and Trades; and Dr. E. M. Plowden, for- 
merly of Alabama, now assigned at Bang- 
kok with the ICA. 

Frank Briley of Raleigh, N. C., the pat- 
tern shop technician of the Stanford team, 
and to whom much credit is due for the 
development of this excellent pattern shop, 
was the photographer. Other members of 
the Stanford team this year are Glen Lar- 
sen, Machine Shop of Santa Ana, Calif.; 
Joseph Acosta, Auto Mechanics, of Stock- 
ton, Calif.; and Dr. Ralph Smith, Elec- 
tricity, Stanford University Staff. 

The Stanford Contract teams in the 
Philippines are under the direction of J. 
Graham Sullivan of Contra Costa County, 
Calif. 


Supervisory Personnel 
Development Activity Grows 


Nine southern states, Puerto Rico, and 
the Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education, cooperatively 
conducted an institute for developing in- 
dustrial conference leaders on November 
8-12 in Memphis, Tenn. Twelve persons 
received training in the Techniques of 
Conference Leadership. Participants in- 
cluded: Forrest H. Cherry, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Leo M. De Moss, Lake Charles, La.; 
William Calvin Foster, Columbia, S. C.; 
Harry W. Hewitt, Nashville. Tenn.; Walter 
B. Jones, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cleve E. 
Loman, Richmond, Va.; James Carnell 
Melton, Jackson, Tenn.; Lenos Edwin 
Nichols, Clarkesville, Ga.; Juan Enrique 
Perez, San Juan, P. R.; J. W. Rowe, Jr.; 
El Dorado, Ark.; Murray D. Thornburg, 
Raleigh, N. C.; and William Cecil Walters, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

One of the first steps in an organized 
plan to assist states in training key people 
to conduct classes for industrial foremen 
and supervisors, the institute was led by 
Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade 


and Industrial Education Branch. A. J. 
Edwards, Supervisory Training Specialist, 
The University of Texas, Industrial Educa- 
tion Department, assisted. 

The Memphis training program is one of 
several that will be operated throughout 
the nation in the months ahead. 

The organized plan calls for coopera- 
tion between the Division of Vocational 
Education of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the states in developing trainers 
who can bring all staff. members of local 
schools up to a high level of performance 
in supervisory personnel development. 
Other institutes may be held as a joint 
undertaking between a recognized teacher 
training institution and the T&I branch. 

The pattern of teacher training for pre- 
paring industrial supervisory personnel 
varies throughout the nation. In some 
sections specific courses, such as The Tech- 
niques of Conference Leadership offered 
in Memphis, are given. Training of this 
kind involves content as well as technique. 
In other geographical areas, training and 
personnel people are given a 60-hour in- 
structor-training course in the techniques 
of presenting content they have already 
learned on the job or elsewhere. 

In every instance some provision for 
the use of audio-visual aids is made. A 
well-rounded program includes the use of 
easel, chart paper, colored crayons, flannel 
boards, sound-slide films, tape recordings. 
and motion pictures. 

Announcement of the next institute will 
be made in the near future. In the mean- 
time, plans are being made to explore 
suitable locations where a group of states 
might send key people who, when trained, 
would conduct supervisory training courses 
and develop supervisory and foremanship 
trainers. Many states recognize the need 
for staff to do this training job. The lim- 
ited availability of trainers makes it diffi- 
cult for some states to do urgently-needed 
industrial supervisory training. 

During the past year the T&I Branch has 
analyzed enrollment figures submitted to 
the Vocational Division in classes for 
foremen and supervisors and has found 
that the program is growing. The follow- 
ing figures indicate the rate of expansion: 
1954-55 enrollment, 32,180; 1955-56, 
38,273, 1956-57, 45,065. 

Many states, cognizant of the great po- 
tential that exists in the training of in- 
dustrial supervisors, are working with 
industry, organizations, associations, and 
individuals in determining training needs. 

The T&I Branch is making publications 
available, providing consultative help, 
planning institutes for the development of 
trainers, and analyzing annual report data 
submitted by the states. With technologi- 
cal developments taking place at an ac- 
celerated pace, and with shortages and 
dislocations in the manpower situation 
affecting production of many items vital 
in a cold war situation, the need for those 
skilled in handling people is a challenge. 

The magnitude of the problem is not 
fully understood by many. Willingness on 
the part of industry to accept assistance in 
supervisory training from the outside is a 
good barometer of the critical position in 
which many establishments find them- 
selves. Seldom have vocational educators 
found such a genuine receptivity. 
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Philco Acts To Help Meet the 
Manpower Shortage in Technology 


The TechRep Division of Philco Corpo- 
ration is acting to help meet the manpower 
shortage in technology by making the tech- 
nical training services of The Philco Tech- 
nological Center available to government, 
industry and qualified individuals. Previous- 
ly, these services were used exclusively with 
Philco personnel. 


According to Philco Vice President Rob- 
ert F. Herr, the Center is not intended to be 
a panacea for the over-all technical train- 
ing problem, but rather a specialized train- 
ing service for those technical fields in 
which Philco is actively engaged and best 
qualified to offer complete and comprehen- 
sive coverage. 


Services offered are correspondence 
courses, and technical books, training aids 
and devices in such fields as Communica- 
tions, Radar, Synchro and Servo Systems, 
Analog and Digital Computers, Sonar, In- 
dustrial Electronics, Telephone Systems, 
Multiplex Systems, Electric Motors and 
Generators, Transistors and Transistor Cir- 
cuits. 


The Philco Technological Center, li- 
censed as a private correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 
maintains laboratories which include oper- 
ating installations of many electronics sys- 
tems, a training material development lab- 
oratory and a complete technical publica- 
tions department in addition to a large staff 
of experienced engineer-instructors. 


At the center’s fully equipped labora- 
tories are installations of Radar, Microwave 
LF, HF, VHF, and UHF Transmitters and 
Receivers, Bomb Directors, Airborne Fire 
Control, Teletype, Multiplex equipment... . 


Philco TechRep Division has also devel- 
oped and prepared, with the cooperation of 
leading authorities in government and edu- 
cation, a complete plan which outlines the 
steps which Philco management feels are 
necessary for solving the manpower short- 
age in technology. A free copy is available 
from Philco TechRep Division, 22nd Street 
and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


AFL-CIO Favors Extended 
Federal Grant Programs 


Resolutions passed at the Second Consti- 
tutional Convention of the AFL-CIO in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 1957, 
include the following statements. 


Resolution No. 82, Part IV, Vocational 
Education: 

“Realistic programs of occupational train- 
ing must be inaugurated on a wider basis. 
The change to automation calls for a re- 
thinking of vocational education programs. 
The old programs are prone to be matched 
to manual achievements. Secondly, very 
little action is being taken to provide ade- 
quate retraining of masses of people dis- 
placed by the new techniques. 

“Vocational education must be reac- 
tivated and its programs revised to meet 
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more meaningful purposes than merely as 
a catch-all for students who fail to meet 
other educational standards. 


“A constructive working relationship 
must be developed between union repre- 
sentatives and directors of vocational train- 
ing programs, federal, state, and local. Every 
AFL-CIO affiliate should make certain that 
its membership is represented on active ad- 
visory committees. Experience would indi- 
cate that most of this action should be han- 
dled or at least coordinated by local or 
state central bodies. Leastwise the labor 
representatives should be nominated by the 
appropriate body in the AFL-CIO structure. 


“A number of pilot projects should be 
planned to help develop the most effective 
means through which to carry out such a 
cooperative program. City and state cen- 
tral bodies should supply to the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Education periodical reports 
on vocational education, together with defi- 
nite information on current problems.” 


Resolution No. 121: The Attack on Fed- 
eral Aid to State and Local Governments: 


“An Administration campaign is under 
way to destroy the federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams which have done so much to raise 
public service standards in all states and 
localities but particularly in the poorer 
OHES.::.... 

“At the President’s instigation, a snecial 
Federation-State Action Committee made 
up of governors or federal officials is al- 
ready meeting behind closed doors, and de- 
ciding which of the grants should be ended 
first. After three brief sessions and no pub- 
lic hearings, it is reported that the Commit- 
tee majority is ready to recommend the re- 
duction or complete elimination of federal 
aid for school lunches, vocational educa- 
tion, water pollution abatement, national 
disaster relief and assistance for the needy 
aged. And this is only the beginning. 


“It is also reported that the Committee 
will recommend that several federal excise 
taxes be relinquished to the states in order 
to provide them with new revenue to make 
up for the abandoned federal aid. This pro- 
posal, however, will by no means assure the 
continuance of the public services now sup- 
ported by federal aid. 

“In the first place, the lower income 
states that now receive the largest propor- 
tionate share of federal aid cannot possibly 
make up their revenue loss by imposing 
the taxes that Washington would abandon. 
Only the wealthiest states—that need aid 
least—would benefit from this cynical states 
rights scheme. .. . 


“The states righters’ attack on the federal 
grants-in-aid—like their attack on the regu- 
latory bodies of the federal government— 
has not been launched to strengthen the 
ability of state and local governments to 
more effectively fulfill their growing re- 
sponsibilities. It has been conceived solely 
to serve the special interests of wealthy cor- 
porations and individuals who view all fed- 
eral expenditure cuts as potential tax saving 
opportunities for themselves, therefore be it 


“RESOLVED, That the Second Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American Feder- 


ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, recognizing that: 


“In our industrialized society, millions of 
families now migrate across state and local 
boundaries every year and the volume and 
quality of public services everywhere affects 
the welfare of us all; and that 


“Higher minimum educational, health 
and welfare standards for all Americans are 
desirable not only because we are a humane 
and generous people and the richest nation 
in the world, but also are essential because 
the security of the nation is deeply involved; 
and that 


“Experience has amply demonstrated that 
many states and localities do not have suffi- 
cient financial resources to provide mini- 
mum public service standards for their citi- 
zens through no fault of their own: and 
that 


“Only the federal government is suffi- 
ciently powerful to insure an adequate and 
just tax contribution from corporate profits 
and the incomes of the wealthy to help sup- 
port minimum public service needs through- 
out the nation. 


“It is the reasoned view of the AFL-CIO 
that if state and local governments are to 
be strengthened in the performance of their 
essential functions, federal grant programs 
must be improved and extended, not de- 
stroyed. The effort to undermine the fed- 
eral grant system, when necessity dictates 
that, in fact, it should be enlarged, is false 
economy this nation can ill-afford.” 


J. C. WRIGHT EDITORIAL 


(continued from page 9) 


It is true that none of our schools 
or colleges is perfect. It is also true 
that some are no doubt sub-standard. 
It may well be that we need to “tight- 
en our belts” and encourage more of 
our brighter pupils to specialize in 
science and mathematics. However, 
we should not “panic” and attempt to 
imitate the program of education in 
Russia. Nevertheless, we need to 
stress the importance of languages, 
the humanities and vocational educa- 
tion as well as science and mathema- 
tics. 


A deplorably large number of our 
more able students are not being chal- 
lenged in our schools. Far too many 
do not go on to professional or trade 
schools after graduation from high 
school. Vocational education has, in 
my judgment, earned a permanent and 
vital place in our public school pro- 
gram. Our future success in develop- 
ing competent and broadly-cducated 
citizens depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on the quality and quantity of 
our program of vocational education. 
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Kentucky’s New Association 
Claims More Than 500 Members 


A group of trade and industrial, indus- 
trial arts, and distributive education teachers 
gathered to form the Kentucky Industrial 
Education at one of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association’s meetings last year. Charles 
R. Crumpton, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Louisville, was elected 
president of the new organization. 

This year, KIEA has a regular publica- 
tion and a membership of more than 500— 
more than 95 per cent of the potential. At 
the association’s first annual conference 
(Louisville, November 1-2), more than 300 
were in attendance and 26 commercial ex- 
hibitors participated. Dr. Robert R. Mar- 
ton, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
offered the welcome and Charles R. Crakes, 
DeVry Technical Institute, gave the open- 
ing address. State Director James L. Patton 
was the banquet speaker, with “The Chal- 
lenge to Industrial Education as his topic. 

Three honorary memberships were pre- 
sented: to Mr. Patton; to Robert Carter, 
retired industrial arts teacher; and to Ed- 
ward Stahl, Director of Vocational and 
Adult Education, New Albany and Floyd 
County consolidated schools. 

Dr. Crumpton, in reporting on the 
group’s first year of activity, said exhibitors 
at the first conference were “amazed at the 
tremendous success of the organization in 
one year.” 

Current President of KIEA is Ray Law- 
rence, Supervisor of Industrial Arts in 
Louisville. 

—AVA—- 


California Industrial Teachers 
Plan Annual Meeting 


On Friday, March 14, 1958, the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education Association 
will set in motion what is expected to be 
the greatest convention in its history. The 
setting will be the beautiful Long Beach 
City Municipal Auditorium, one of the 
most spacious halls in the West. The 
nearby Hotel Lafayette will be head- 
quarters. 

With the convention scheduled in heav- 
ily populated Southern California the ac- 
commodations have to be geared to a 
much larger crowd than attended last year’s 
convention in San Jose. At that time 1500 
teachers registered, with 900 remaining 
for the closing banquet. 

Imagineering in Industrial Education is 
the theme of the two day session which 
will be patterned in the usual arrangement 
of general and separate sessions. How- 
ever, tentative plans include an unsual num- 
ber of special features. The first will be 
a television monitoring system by which 
delegates in the foyer may follow the pro- 
ceedings in the separate sessions and then 
choose the one with the greatest interest. 
The second feature will be highlighted by 
over 100 commercial and school exhibits. 
The third feature will emphasize the re- 
sults of a long campaign to attract the 
ladies—teachers, wives, daughters and 
friends. Educational sessions and displays 
will be structured to feminine appeal. 
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Vocational students made the gavel Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley presented 
to Senator Lister Hill (D) of Alabama Jan. 17. Dr. Mobley paid tribuie to the Sena- 
tor for “distinguished contributions to the further development of vocational 
education.” North Georgia Trade & Vocational School Students made the gavel. 


New Appointments in Kansas 


Include State Supervisor, Home Ec 

Thaine D. McCormick, assistant Teacher 
Trainer at Oklahoma State University for 
the past three years, is the newly appointed 
trade and industrial teacher-educator at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Dr. Harold W. Porter, former Associa- 
tion Professor of Industrial Education at 
Purdue University is now Head, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education and Art, 
Kansas State Teachers College, replacing 
Dr. O. A. Hankammer who recently re- 
tired. 

Helen Scheve succeeded Hazel E. 
Thompson as Kansas State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education July 1. She is 
the former Assistant Supervisor. 


Connecticut Industrial Arts Group 
Schedules 25th Annual Meeting 


The Connecticut Industrial Arts Associ- 
ation will hold its 25th anniversary conven- 
tion at the Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, April 25-26. 

More than 400 are expected to be in at- 
tendance. Facilities on campus are being 
reserved for men who wish to stay over- 
night. RUSSELL _H. ANDERSON, Publicity 
Chairman, Torrington High School, Torr- 
ington, Conn. 


Washington State IAA 


Will Meet at Bellingham 

The Washington Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation will hold their state convention at 
Bellingham, April 4 and 5. 

Gordon Nichols, Industrial Arts teacher, 
Ferndale, will be the convention general 
chairman with the State Washington In- 
dustrial Arts Association officers, Melvin 
Kirkland, president, and Clifford Schierer, 
secretary-treasurer, assisting. 

The convention theme will be “Indus- 
trial Arts in General Education” and the 
headquarters will be Western Washington 
College of Education. 


We Read It in a 
State Publication 


Joe P. Bail, Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education and education at West 
Virginia University, has resigned and is 
now a member of the ag-ed staff at Cornell 
University. 

Mr. Bail has been a member of the Uni- 
versity faculty since 1951; previously he 
served as a vo-ag teacher. 

He made many contributions which aided 
in the progress of the program in West 
Virginia—W. Va. Vo-AG News AND 
ViEws, September, 1957. 

—-AVA—— 

“On behalf of the MVA Executive Board 
and members, President Dorothy Howland 
has sent written greetings to Dr. Owen B. 
Kiernan, newly appointed Commissioner of 
Education for the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. On the basis of his most excel- 
lent record of educational leadership as 
former Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education and as a Superintend- 
ent of Schools and in view of his impressive 
statement of his educational philosophy and 
plan of action, MVA and other educational 
groups expect understanding and capable 
leadership from their new Commissioner.— 
MASSACHUSETTS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE BoarD NEws. 

—-AVA—— 

It has been said that the letter “E” is 
the most unfortunate character in the Eng- 
lish alphabet, because it is always out of 
cash, forever in debt, never out of danger, 
in trouble all the time, and has never been 
in Maryland or Virginia. 

But remember the fact that “E” is never 
in war and always in peace. 

Without it there would be no meat, no 
life and no heaven. It is the center of 
honesty, makes love perfect, and without 
it there would be no hope, and as far as 
we are concerned, no editors and no news. 
—VERMONT AG TEACHERS JOURNAL, No- 
vember, 1957. 
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After 47 Years of Vo-Ed, 
Burgard’s Bill Kamprath Retires 


William B. Kamprath, the first and only 
principal of Burgard Vocational High 
School in Buffalo will retire February 1st 
after 50 years of service to education. 

Mr. Kamprath left academic teaching in 
1910 to teach printing in a basement school 
room, equipped with a $25 press. Two 
years later he initiated the combined wood 
work and shop work program that was 
eventually to become Burgard Vocational 
High. 

Seneca Vocational High School came 
into existence the year before—just one 
year after Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, retired 
Commissioner of education launched the 
first vocational school in New York State. 

In 1916, when the automobile was be- 
coming a popular hobby, Pierce-Arrow Co. 
presented a Stanhope to Mr. Kamprath for 
use in an evening course. Three years later, 
the Buffalo Evening News reports, “a Cur- 
tiss Oriole airplane crashed near the city 
and Mr. Kamprath wanted the plane so his 
boys could learn about the new gadget. 

“His requisition for ‘one wrecked plane’ 
was turned down by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

“Undaunted, he changed it to read ‘one 
OX5 motor with fuselage attached.’ This 
requisition was approved and Burgard’s 
aviation program, which today has $750,- 
000 worth of equipment, got under way. 

“Just over 30 years later, the late Law- 
rence Bell was to present a new helicopter 
to the school in appreciation for the thou- 
sands of aircraft workers trained in the 
program.” 

During World War I, Mr. Kamprath 
visited schools throughout the state, re- 
cruiting boys for summer farm work. Dur- 
ing World War II, he kept Burgard open 
24 hours a day to train 54,948 men and 
women for defense. 

Secretary of the Buffalo Schoolmasters 
Association for eight years, Mr. Kamprath 
has also served this group as president. He 
has been a Life member of AVA for 25 
years. 

Mrs. Kamprath will accompany him on 
a pleasure cruise to the Caribbean this 
month; then they’ll be off to Europe on a 
two-year business trip. 

‘I'm not going to hang around and 
haunt Burgard,” he explains. “I'll let my 
brother, Ferd, uphold the Kamprath name.” 

His brother is Principal of Buffalo’s Mc- 
Kinley Vocational High. 


Herold Hunt Heads 
Family Finance Education 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of 
Education of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, has been elected Chairman of 
the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance. 

Dr. Hunt formerly held this post from 
1947 until 1955, when he became Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Eaucation and Welfare. He left govern- 
ment service in 1957 to return to Harvard. 

He succeeds Dr. Benjamin C. Willie, gen- 
eral Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
as chairman of the National Committee. 
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OWEN E. KISER 


Prof. Owen Ernst Kiser, New Jersey 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, died January 13 at Middlesex Gen- 
eral Hospital during surgery. He was 60. 

Born in Tionesta, Pa., he graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1925 
and earned his master’s at Cornell in 1933. 

He started his career in education at 
Glassboro High School, where he taught 
for 12 years. In 1938 he was appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education; in 1950 he was appointed a full 
professor at Rutgers University. 

At the time of his death, Prof. Kiser was 
also State Advisor to the New Jersey FFA 
and a director of the national FFA organ- 
ization. He served Epsilon Pi Tau as 
treasurer. 

In his state agricultural post he had 
supervised the out-of-school youth and 
adult agricultural training program, the 
food production war training program and 
the institutional-on-farm training program 
for veterans. 

Active in AVA throughout his career, 
he had served the Association in many 
leadership roles. 


JOHN H. McAULAY 


John H. McAulay, 59, a pioneer in voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the blind, died Dec. 
10 in Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Blinded in an accident in his college 
days, Mr. McAulay became a specialist in 
the vocational rehabilitation department of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare in 1942 and served there until 
his retirement (due to Parkinson’s disease) 
in 1953. 

His book, Vocational Schools as Train- 
ing Facilities for Blind Workers was pub- 
lished by the American Foundation for 
the Blind in 1954. 


JACK MILLIGAN 


Jack Milligan, Michigan’s Assistant Su- 
perintendent for Administrative Research 
and School Board Relations, died in Lan- 
sing January 4, following a three-months’ 
illness. 

Mr. Milligan was named Michigan’s State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education in 
1937. He was one of the first to be 
officially approved by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Two years later he assumed re- 
sponsibility for both distributive education 
and office occupations training, and was 
appointed Chief of the newly created busi- 
ness education division. 

Under his able and bold leadership, 
Michigan schools made great strides in de- 
veloping outstanding cooperative training 
programs in the business occupations field. 
He also pioneered in organizing adult dis- 
tributive education programs, stressing the 
need for training at both the management 
and rank and file levels. Cooperating with 
the extension services of state educational 
institutions, the program reached those em- 
ployed in retail stores and service busi- 
nesses in large and small cities. 

Meanwhile he initiated the first teacher 
education program in the distributive edu- 
cation field at Western Michigan Univer- 





sity. Later he spearheaded the establish- 
ment of a vocational office occupations 
teacher education program at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Born in Toronto in 1907, Mr. Milligan 
graduated from Wayne University. In 1926 
he earned his master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. His first teaching assign- 
ment was in Detroit in ’26. 

Accumulating practical experience in 
sales, office and advertising research helped 
him considerably in setting up the first co- 
operative office training program in Detroit 
in 1929. He served as its coordinator for 
eight yea rsbefore joining the state staff. 

Active in many state and national pro- 
fessional groups, he was well known to 
AVA members for his leadership in his 
field. 


AURA I. KEEVER 


Aura I. Keever, Head Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in the Voca- 
tional Division of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, died December 16. 

Miss Keever had held the Minnesota 
position since 1927. 

A native of Indiana, she graduated from 
Purdue University in 1918 with a Bachelor 
of Science Degree and did graduate work at 
the Universities of Chicago and Minnesota. 
From 1921 until 1927 she was on the Home 
Economics faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Active in many state and national educa- 
tion organizations, including the American 
Home Economics Association, American 
Vocational Association, National Educa- 
tional Association and the State Nutrition 
Council, Miss Keever was also a member of 
Omicron Nu and Pi Lambda Theta profes- 
sional fraternities and Pi Beta Phi sorority. 

Surviving are a sister Evelyn Keever, and 
a brother, Dr. Charles H. Keever, Both of 
Indianapolis. 


DARWIN BREADS 


The sudden and untimely passing of 
Darwin Breads, Angola, New York, came 
as a shock to his wide circle of friends. 
It was while he, with the family was vaca- 
tioning on an extended trip across the 
country, that death occurred in California, 
in July. 

“Dar,” as he was known to his friends, 
was 55 years old. Many will remember 
him for their many pleasant relationships 
while he served for 15 years as summer 
camp director at the State University 
Teachers College at Oswego. Mr. and Mrs. 
Breads enjoyed their own large family of 
children and were always the center of 
family gatherings while at camp. 

Mr. Breads was awarded his BS in vo- 
cational-industrial education in 1952 and 
his MS in vocational-industrial education 
in 1954, both at Oswego. He had also 
studied at Albany State Teachers College. 

He taught for many years at the Bershire 
School; in recent years at Silver Creek; 
and will always be remembered for his 
kindly manner and very understanding 
way in dealing with both adults and chil- 
dren alike——ARTHUR HAWLER, Chairman, 
Department of Industrial Arts Education, 
New York State Teachers College at 
Oswego. 
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TAKE A NUMBER 


Take any number of AVA publications designed especially for you 


WHAT INTERESTS YOU? 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


(] Golden Anniversary Issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. Fifty years of vocational education described 
and analyzed in a definitive issue of AVA’s monthly 
magazine. 120 pp. $1.00 


Why Sail Alone? Good reasons for becoming a 
member of AVA. An amusing introductory leaflet. 
Free. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS? 


You and Research. How to contribute toward an ex- 
panded research program. 24 pp. Free 


Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. What local and state directors of voca- 
tional programs should do. 22 pp. Single copies free, 
10 cents each in quantity. 


[] School Administrator and Vocational Education. 
Questions and answers on the establishment of a 
vocational education program in a school. 24 pp. 
w % Single copies free. 10 cents each in quantity. 


EXPLAINING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TO THE PUBLIC? 


(_] Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. AVA Leaders prepared these ex- 
planations of important terms used in vocational 
education. 24 pp. Single copies 25 cents; five 
copies $1.00 


(] Your Public Relations: A Guide to Vocational Edu- 
cators. Practical information on developing all media 
for the goal of good community relations. A wonder- 


ful book! 88 pp. $1.00 


[] Vocational Advisory Committees. How to arrange 
them, how they work, how they can be useful to a 
school system. 32 pp. 25 cents each. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE WORLD? 


Vocational Education for American Youth. What we 
are and what we are aiming for. 16 pp. Free 


DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Six Leaflets on the AVA Divisions. Trade and indus- 
trial, home economics, agricultural, distributive, in- 
dustrial arts, and business education—all described. 
6 pp. each. Free. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts 
gives objectives, shop experiences, discussion of de- 
sign, philosophy of teaching, 12 instructional areas. 
120 pp. 50 cents. 


Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and In- 
dustrial Education. How to revise salary schedules to 
attract good teachers. 42 pp. 15 cents. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only national 
study of institutional on-farm training programs. 76 
pp. 25 cents 


A Tale of Two Teachers. How to be a good—and 
bad—agricultural teacher. 13 pp. Single copies free, 
10 cents each in quantity. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth 
and Adults. Conducting adult education in the home. 
16 pp. Single copies free. 15 cents each in quantity. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Examples 
in Different Areas. 12 family-centered teaching 
situations, for teachers and future teachers of home- 
making. 36 pp. Single copies free; 15 cents each 
in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Edu- 
cation. A checklist of adult and part-time distributive 
education programs. Tells just what to look for. 36 
pp. 35 cents 


Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10% discount. Use this convenient order form. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications in the quantity indicated above. Remittance is enclosed. 
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ROCKWELL-BUILT ares 


TA 12” WOOD LATHE ~ 








Changing spindle speed with a turn of the 
handwheel is demonstrated for student by 
Instructor John Gudgel, Thomas Edison School, 
Springfield, 





Safety, Versatility and Ruggedness 
make Delta choice of Springfield schools 


Six new Delta 12” variable speed wood lathes were chosen 
for service in Springfield, Ill. junior and senior high school 
shops. Here’s why: “‘They have just about every operating, 
safety and construction feature we could possibly want,” 
says Alfred A. Redding, vocational education director. 
‘Dollar for dollar we feel we’ve made a good buy—and 
are building our shop program on a sound basis.” 


PRACTICAL—Delta, world’s most complete line (53 
machines, 240 models, over 1300 accessories) provides the 
right tool for teaching every wood aiid metalworking op- 
eration. And your students learn on the same tools used so 
widely in industry. See the new.Delta 12” variable speed 
wood lathes at your Delta Dealer . . . he’s listed under 
“TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Designed for wood turning, metal spinning and light metal turning. —— 
Perfected Delta variable speed drive offers infinite choice of 
speeds from 340 to 3200 rpm. Long bed permits up to 38” et, 
between centers. Drive mechanism is fully enclosed for extra safety. DELTA POWER TOOLS PP 





FREE Delta Industrial Catalog another fine product by & . 
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Get all the facts on Delta 12’ Wood Lathes plus helpful teaching 
aids for industrial arts instruction. Write to: Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Delta Power Tool Division, 414B N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 











